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WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 


WAGNER’S opinion with regard to the Choral Symphony 
is well known ; he considered it an acknowledgment on 
the part of Beethoven of the insufficiency of tones without 
the enlightening word. What Wagner thought of the 
other symphonies, and how he read therein the gradual 
workings of Beethoven’s mind, and his various experi- 
ments to extend the domain of musical art, would be of 
great interest. And, unless we greatly err, Wagner’s 
opinions do exist—and in print. Ina recent article on 
Schumann in the Century Magazine, Ed. Grieg spoke 
of the bitter article on Schumann which appeared in the 
Bayreuther Blatter of 1879, as undoubtedly emanating from 
Wagner, although bearing the signature of one of his 
“lacqueys,” Joseph Rubinstein by name. Now there 
seems good reason for believing that nearly thirty years 

reviously Wagner had another lacquey—and an exceed- 
ingly skilful one, too—through whom he expounded to 
the world his views concerning Beethoven’s symphonies. 
This was acertain Theodor Uhlig, a friend of Wagner’s, 
and an active contributor to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik. Inthe year 1850 he wrote for that paper two 
sets of articles: the one, “ Die natiirliche Grundlage 
der Instrumentalmusik im Hinblick auf Beethoven’s 
Symphonien,” and the second, “ Beethoven’s Symphonien 
im Zusammenhange betrachtet”; and from the views 
expressed therein with regard to the Choral Symphony, 
also from the general tone of ihe articles, we feel convinced 
that Uhlig was only the spokesman of the master to whom 
he was deeply attached, and with whom he was in constant 
correspondence. But another curious fact has materially 
strengthened this our belief. In the “ Briefe von Wagner 
an Uhlig Fischer und Heine,” published in 1888, there 
is a letter (No. 55) from Wagner to Uhlig, dated Sunday, 
February 15th, 1852. In this letter—one, by the way, 
of remarkable interest—the former discusses, and very 
fully, the meaning of Beethoven’s tone-pictures. Now, 
on the 24th of September, 1852, there is the first instal- 
ment of a long article entitled ‘‘ Ueber den dichterischen 
Gehalt Beethovenschen Tonwerke” in the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, and if this article be carefully com- 
= the above-mentioned letter, it will be found 
that the 
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under the title is only part of the truth. This introduc- 
tion, entitled “Allgemeines,” is practically Wagner’s 
letter. Some sentences are retained word for word ; 
some are very slightly altered ; to others Uhlig adds a 
few words of his own. The matter is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify us in going for a moment into detail. 
Such a sentence as— . 


‘*Die nach Verstindniss ringende Phantasie half sich mit aller- 
hand willkiirlichen Erfindungen von abenteuerlichen Ziigen und 
romanhaften Gemiilden” 


is found word for word. As an example of slight altera- 
tion we will put side by side the opening sentence of 
Uhlig’s article and the corresponding one in Wagner's 


letter :-— 
WAGNER. 


‘* Das Characterische der gros- 
sen Tonwerke Beethoven's ist 
es, dass sie wirkliche Dichtungen 
sind, dass in ihnen einen wirk- 
lichen Gegenstand zur Darstel- 
lung zu bringen versucht wird.” 


UHLIG. 


‘Das Characterische der gros- 
sen Tonwerke Beethoven’s ist, 
dass sie wirkliche Dichtungen 
sind : es wird in ihnen allerdings 
versucht, wirkliche Gegenstiinde 
zur Darstellung zu bringen.”’ 


And, lastly, here is a specimen of a Wagner sentence 
with Uhlig alterations and padding ; and, be it said, his 


padding is often welcome :-— 


WAGNER, 


‘*Einzig der Nicht-Musiker 
hat die Bahn zum Verstindniss 
der Beethoven’schen Tonwerke 
gebrochen: ihn verlangte es 
unwillktirlich zu wissen, was 
der Komponist sich dann eigent- 
lich bei seiner Musik gedacht 
hatte. Hier stiess man nun 
auf die erste Schwierigkeit.” 


UULIG, 


‘‘Es ist der Nichtmusiker 
gewesen, welcher die Bahn zum 
wahren Verstandnisse der Ton- 
werke Beethoven's gebrochen 
hat: ihn verlangte es unwill- 
ktihrlich zu wissen, was denn 
eigentlich der Componist bei 
seiner Musik sich gedacht hiitte ? 
Bei dem Nachdenken iiber diese 
Frage stiess man nun auf die 
erste Schwierigkeit.” 





In the first of the above-mentioned articles Uhlig 
discusses the natural basis of instrumental music with 
reference to Beethoven’s Symphonies. He shows how 
sacred music, with its art-basis: harmony and counter- 
point, and’ secular music, with its nature-basis : melody, 
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and rhythm, intermixed. Secular music was at first over- 
shadowed by the rigid rules and cold formalities of the 
Church, but its natural life, though repressed, sprang up 
afterwards with all the greater intensity. He defines the 
true basis, province, and limits of instrumental music. 
It is Por on dance rhythms and dance melodies ; an 
instrumental movement to be intelligible must exhibit a 
definite character, express a definite mood ; and it must 
not indulge in too great variety of rhythm, in too great 
freedom in melodic form — z.e., if, as instrumental 
music, it is to be intelligible and satisfactory. 

We shall attempt a brief epitome of Uhlig’s long 
second article, and shall give it as if it were Uhlig 
himself speaking. It was no easy task for Uhlig to 
describe, or attempt to describe, the process of 
Beethoven’s development, even when considerable space 
was at his disposal; and those, therefore, who are 
acquainted with the original will perhaps cast a lenient eye 
on this veductio ad minimum. And we have refrained 
from corament or criticism, to which, at every moment, 
there was strong temptation. We have here tried to 


present or, rather, re-present, what we consider to be 
Wagner's views concerning his great predecessor. 


Beethoven showed in the most striking manner that 
an instrumental movement can only aim at one thing, 
and, according to its extent, can accomplish this by 
certain variety of means which, however, must be easy 
to grasp ; otherwise the hearer will ask the well-known 
question—Sonate, gue me veux-tu? For anything 
beyond, mere tones are insufficient. Composers of a 
later day, who profited by Beethoven’s experiences, 
before which the master’s poetical powers hesitated, 
justly felt it necessary to cultivate a special kind of 
instrumental music—that which painted, described. And 
Beethoven has shown that, when the contents of a 
composition of several movements pass beyond certain 
narrow limits, explanatory words become absolutely 
necessary. Composers are often at fault. Here we 
have compositions with superfluous explanations in 
words ; there, others which go far beyond the province 
of pure music, and whose composers, nevertheless, 
disdained to give, by means of explanatory words, a clue 
to their meaning. Beethoven was on the side of pure 
music, and his rare departures therefrom are of immense 
importance as regards the master’s development and the 
whole history of instrumental music. 

Beethoven’s seven symphonies (for no account need be 
taken of the first and second) may be divided into four 
classes, thus :— 


Ist class, third, fourth, and fifth symphonies. 
2nd sixth symphony. 

. 3rd seventh and eighth symphonies. 
4th ninth symphony. 


” 
” 
” 


In the first three the composer is attempting in various 
ways to establish an intimate connection between the 
various movements dy the aid of music alone; in the 
sixth symphony the endightening word is added. 
two symphonies of the third class, she intimate connec- 
tion between the several movements its certainly attained, 
but, as compared with former efforts, in a different and— 
undeniably—subordinate manner. The ninth symphony 
appears as the last attempt after a union of a higher 
kind, more than was actually achieved in the seventh and 
eighth symphonies ; and here tones are finally declared 
to be insufficient, and words, universally intelligible, are 
pressed into service. 

In the third symphony one might suppose Beethoven 
either to have restricted himself to absolute music, 


In the! 


giving a series of movements displaying various shadings 
of the heroic; or frankly to have written programme 
music, 2.¢., a series of pictures representing important mo- 
ments in the life of a hero. Beethoven attempted neither 
course, and could not have done so, On the one hand 
the character of the heroic cannot be expressed by tones 
alone, and, on the other hand, Beethoven had not cast 
in his lot definitely with descriptive music. Deeds can 
be heroic, not feelings, with which latter pure music is 
alone concerned. Yet there are “ programme” moments 
in this symphony. The passage beginning 











and, so on, through twenty-four bars to the above solo 
i x 
& : f : = ft = &e. 
—————— 


is of such a kind. This most remarkable passage, with 
its ff double-bass note, its stately trumpet notes, its 
moving accompaniment, and the entry of the principal 
theme, brings to one’s mind some magnificent funeral 
procession advancing along some immense plain. The 
term “heroic” was merely surrogated in the place of 
“ Buonaparte,” and has no special reference to the 
character of the composition. Beethoven was the real 
hero, inasmuch as he advanced in this symphony along 
a new path by decided and gigantic steps—as will be 
seen if the structure of the first movement, of the Scherzo 
and of the Finale, be compared with the movements of his 
previous symphonies. The “ Eroica” was Beethoven’s 
first attempt to invest a conventional form with definite 
contents. The old form is retained—in place of the 
expected adagio, there is a funeral march ; the Scherzo 
of dance and the Finale of march character, though 
not everywhere strongly marked, rise to a greatness 
hitherto unprecedented ; but from the next symphony the 
type of the first movement is entirely abandoned by the 
composer. 

In the fourth symphony we have a return to the old 
form : a broad first movement, an adagio rich in melody, 
a third movement of dance character, and a merry 
close. In it we have a passive rejection of the attempt 
made in the former symphony; and this shows how, 
at that period, the composer was by no means at one 
within himself. That, after a Scherzo in the third 
symphony, Beethoven should here name the third move- 
ment of the fourth a Menuet,* without, however, giving 
to it the character of such, is a small feature, and yet 
should not escape observation, for it speaks in favour of 
the above-mentioned /orma/ return to the old symphonic 
practice. The forte close of the Adagio—quite against 
the spirit of the movement—has, probably, for its aim to 
render less sudden the transition to the lively, strong 
third movement ; whence one gathers that Beethoven had 
a strong feeling of the unsuitableness of two movements 
of totally different character to succeed one another. 
And, as a matter of fact, in what relation does the 
wonderful Adagio stand to the fleeting Finale? Is not 
the hearer dragged down from his seventh heaven, when, 
after the second, the third movement commences? To 
this type of slow movement Beethoven never quite 
returned. 














* In many modern editions the movement is marked Menuetto, In the 
Breitkopf and Hartel edition, however, it has merely the superscripti-n 





Allegro vivace. 
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The fifth symphony forms a dramatic transition from 
seriousness to joy, but its types are as yet only dance 
and march types. The second half of the work (Scherzo 
and Finale) is a “ real dramatic whole.” The rhythmical 
principal motive of the Finale points to the first move- 
ment—a clear proof how Beethoven was ever striving 
after a closer relationship between the various move- 
ments. But with this symphony the composer was not 
satisfied, for in the following he adopted quite different 
means. 

The sixth symphony was Beethoven’s one attempt to 
connect movements by superscriptions. If each move- 
ment be considered by itself, then the first might be 
briefly described as cheerfulness, the third as merriness, 
the fourth as joyfulness ; but for the pictorial meaning 
of the whole symphony such superscriptions were neces- 
sary. The composer remained faithful to the principle 
of pure music, yet to accomplish his aim he was forced to 
have recourse to words. The second movement—apart 
from the bird music—holds a middle place between 
abstract and programme music ; for, although it is satis- 
factory as the former, yet the title, “Scene am Bach,” 
forces the listener to fill out the possible details of the 
picture and compare them with the tones. It should be 
carefully noted that the bird voices of the slow move- 
ment, the “storm” music, and the shepherd’s pipe, pre- 
ceding the theme of the last movement, are chance, not 
essential elements of the whole work. 

In the next two symphonies Beethoven enters a new 
phase in his striving after the True, and in them he 
achieves the connection after which he strove, in that he 
holds fast to the natural—z.e., dance basis of instrumental 
music. With the seventh and eighth symphonies the com- 
poser reached the high-water mark of instrumental music, 
They form a complete whole : all the movements express, 
with varied shading, one feeling; and the connection of 
the various movements is epic rather than dramatic. 
Cheerfulness is the prevailing element of both symphonies. 
In the one in A major an Allegretto (said to be based on an 
old French dance-song, and which, if it is not to be robbed 
of its true character, must not be dragged) takes the place 
of a slow movement; in the eighth, in F, Beethoven revives 
the long-forgotten Menuet. In neither symphony is there 
an Adagio, a movement which can never express cheer- 
fulness. The two symphonies may be summed up thus : 
—First movement displays the general chief character ; 
second and third movements, shadings of the same; the 
fourth movement, the most lively colouring of the chief 
character. Joyfulness and sorrow are the only emotions 
which pure music can depict. Beethoven selected the 
former, for, with his retention of the old four-movement 
form, a succession of slow, sad movements would have 
been intolerable. These two symphonies, with their 
movements in dance character, appear, as it were, as an 
extract of the Bach Suite, to which are added the ex- 
periences of Haydn, Mozart, and of Beethoven himself 
up to that date. 

Joy is again the subject of the ninth symphony, but 
Beethoven now returns to dramatic development. He 
writes a first movement, which appears as infinite void, 
whilst here and there, though only fora moment, does one 
perceive the desired joy; for this movement he chooses 
the form of that great, earnest first movement of the 
“Eroica” symphony. In the Scherzo he depicts the noisy 
joy of the multitude, also the dissatisfaction of whoever 
seeks after higher joy.*1n the Adagio he expresses heavenly 
joy; in the alternating andante, noble, soft, human joy, 
and this in dance character of the tenderest colouring. 
And Beethoven writes a Finale in which he leaves behind 
pure art, and, making use of expressive speech, intelligible 





to all, he depicts—what to him appears the highest joy— 
the joy of universal human love. 

By adding word to tone, Beethoven intensified the 
power of expression of the latter, and produced a total 
impression of which neither word nor tone alone was 
capable ; this union is no step backwards, but a mighty 
one forwards. By this Beethoven points to the wonder- 
ful dramatic possibilities through a combination of the 
arts; but in so doing he does not deny instrumental 
music itself; of what it is capable he has fully shown us 
in his seventh and eighth symphonies. Comments such 
as have here been made on Beethoven’s Symphonies are 
really only possible to one reviewing the life and works of 
the great composer, and of those of his successors ; 
Beethoven merely experimented. j.S.S. 








MUSICAL FORM. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS, AT THE CONFERENCE AT SCARBOROUGH, 
JANUARY 4TH, 1894. 

By EBENEZER PROUT. 


THE Council of our Society has done me the honour to 
invite me to read a paper at this Conference, and has 
suggested as my subject, “ Musical Form ”—I presume 
because the matter has lately occupied a great deal of 
my attention. One of the chief advantages of such 
meetings as that which we are now holding is the oppor- 
tunity which it gives us of the interchange of opinions, 
and the discussion of matters concerning the art of 
which we are all professors. It was therefore with much 
pleasure that I acceded to the invitation addressed to me. 
Let me say, in commencing, that I do not come here to 
dogmatize to you, nor do I ask you to accept any propo- 
sition that I may lay before you merely on my own zpse 
dixit, Weare all, I hope (at least, we all ought to be), 
students who are anxious to investigate the truth; and 
my object to-day is to bring before you some of the re- 
sults to which my own reading and researches have led 
me, and to ask your opinions and criticisms upon them. 
I am quite open to conviction if my views can be shown 
to be erroneous ; if, on the other hand, they meet with 
your approval, I shall feel the more confidence in their 
soundness. 

By the term “ Musical Form” is simply meant the 
plan on which any piece of music, large or small, is con- 
structed. When a composer sits down to write, he knows 
perfectly well what kind of piece he intends to write, in 
the same way as a painter has a clear idea of the subject 
of his picture before he begins working upon it. There is, 
however, an important difference between the two. Music 
is built up, so to speak, organically, from its smallest 
parts, as I hope to show directly, in a manner which is 
not the case with a painting. A much closer analogy to 
musical composition is to be seen in poetry, which con- 
sists of verses (commonly called “lines”), themselves 
subdivisible into feet. We shall see presently that, in the 
same manner, music is made by the combination of what 
we term motives. 

The fundamental principle underlying all modern 
music, as distinguished from the old, unmeasured music 
of the Middle Ages, is regularity of pulsation. This 
question was very ably dealt with by my friend, Dr. 
Hiles, in an interesting paper which he read in 1882 
before the Musical Association, and it forms the starting- 
point from which we must commence our investigations. 
This regularity of pulsation is a law of nature. We see 
it illustrated in the vibration of the pendulum, in the 
beating of our own pulses, in the regularity of our steps 
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in walking. The rate of pulsation may be quicker or 
slower, but it will be uniform. And without such regu- 
larity, music, as we understand and feel it nowadays, 
ceases ‘to exist. But pulsation alone does not fulfil all 
requirements. The consecutive pulses naturally fall into 
groups. It is impossible to listen to a succession of 
sounds (I do not say necessarily musical sounds) occurring 
at regular intervals, without feeling that some bear a 
stronger accent than others. Listen to the ticking of a 
clock, and you will involuntarily feel every alternate beat 
as having a stronger accent. The beats divide into twos 
or fours of themselves, unless, by a conscious effort of 
the will, you try to divide them into threes. Here, then, 
comes our most important principle ; all music consists 
of an alternation of accent and non-accent. In common 
time the accented and non-accented beats are of equal 
length ; in triple time the former has twice the length of 
the latter, as will be seen by comparing the beginning of 
the 1ooth Psalm in two forms, both of which are to be 
found in Bach’s works. 


(2) 
SS 
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That it is the accented beat, and not the unaccented, 
which is lengthened in triple time, is shown by the un- 
natural, jerky effect produced if we reverse the position 
of the crotchets and minims. 
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Regularity of accent—by which I mean the occurrence 
of the accents at equal distances of time—is, as I said 
just now, an essential of music, just as it is of poetry. 
Further, exactly as poetry is divided into feet, each of 
which contains one accented syllable and one or more 
unaccented or less accented syllables, so all music can 
be divided into small portions, each containing one 
accented and one or more unaccented, or less accented 
notes. To such portions the Germans give the name 
‘** Motiv,” which, for want of a better word, I anglicize as 
a “Motive.” The word has been in use by German 
theorists for more than a hundred years ; it is to be found 
in Sulzer’s “ Theorie der schénen Kiinste,” published in 
1772. But the older writers used the term in a different 
way from that in which I am going to employ it. Lobe, 
in his “ Composition,” Vol. I. (published in 1858), defines 
a motive as the portion contained between one bar-line 
and the next, and gives the following example from 
Beethoven’s 2nd quartet :— 











1st motive. q . F sth. 
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I cannot but think that you will all agree with me 
that the division into motives here given is altogether 
unnatural. Not a single motive ends satisfactorily. It is 
quite clear that the final note of each is closely con- 
nected with the first note of the following bar. Dr. 
Hugo Riemann was, I believe, the first to propound a 
new theory, and I think the only tenable one, as to the 
nature of the motive. According to him, the end of the 
motive is not the bar-line, but the accent. Let me divide 


the passage I have just played into motives on Dr. 
Riemann’s method. 
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I have quoted the whole sentence, because the latter 
part illustrates a point to which I shall have to refer 
directly. I believe you cannot help feeling that the 
division here given is natural, while the other is quite 
the reverse. 

Why is it advisable to consider the unaccented notes 
in their relation to the following accented note, as on 
Riemann’s system, and not to the preceding, as on Lobe’s? 
To answer this question, let us take a very simple tune 
that you all know—the beginning of Pleyel's “ German 
Hymn.” 


(iptas eee 


To analyze this, let us work it backwards, from the end. 
I need not remind an audience of musicians that in a 
full cadence, excepting in one case of which I shall speak 
directly, the last chord comes on an accented beat. The 
tonic chord is the response to the dominant chord, and 
response implies accent. Evidently the last two chords 
are closely connected, and it would be absurd to join the 
two minims in the last bar but one, and detach the second 
from the final semibreve. Here the last two notes form 
a motive. 











ry 
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If we precede this motive by another of similar con- 
struction, consisting of an unaccented note followed by 
an accented, we get a “ Section” of two bars, of which 
the second is accented as compared with the first, be- 
cause it is the response, just as with the two notes of the 
motive itself. 





ay gece | 
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We will now go back a little farther, and put another 
section, containing two motives before the one just given. 




















You will see that we begin here with an accented note not 
preceded by an unaccented one. I will speak of this in 
a moment, but let me first point out to you that, though 
this new section has only three notes, while that which 
follows has four, the balance is in no degree disturbed, 
because each section still contains two accented notes. 
The first note is an incomplete motive, that is, a motive 
with elision of its unaccented note or notes. Such are 
always to be met with when a piece, or a phrase, begins 
with an accented note. If you ask, Why not in such 
cases reckon the motives from bar-line to bar-line, 
putting the accented note first? the answer is that your 
final cadence will come wrong, the tonic chord being 





separated from the preceding dominant chord. Listen 
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to this tune divided in this way, and I think you cannot 
help hearing that it sounds all wrong. - 


(Illustrated at piano.) 


Not only is the cadence bad, but there is evidently no 
proper break at the end of the second bar. 

I do not say that an unaccented note never belongs to 
the same motive as the preceding accented note. It does 
so whenever there is what is called in poetry a feminine 
ending, that is, an ending on an unaccented syllable (or 
in music an unaccented note). To illustrate my meaning, 
let me refer you to the passage from Beethoven’s quartet 
in G that I quoted a little while ago. At the sixth bar 
is a motive with a feminine ending ; for a comparison of 
the fourth and fifth bars with the sixth and seventh shows 
that the quaver G is no part of the following motive, A 
feminine ending can always be known, when present, 
either from analogy, as here, or from the harmony of the 
passage, as in the beginning of the Adagio in Beethoven’s 
first sonata in F minor. 
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Here the $ § clearly belong to the same motive, and it 
would be absurd and unnatural to make a break between 
the two. But unless either harmony or analogy prove it, 
we should always regard unaccented notes in their. re- 
lation to the following, not to the. preceding, accented 
notes. 

Now let us come back for a minute to the German 
Hymn. By putting two sections together we make a 
Phrase. It is unfortunate that there is great difference 
among writers on music as to the use of words in de- 
scribing the different divisions of a musical sentence. 
Some authorities use the word “ Phrase” for a portion 
containing two accents, and “Sec.ion” for that con- 
taining four. Others, among them the late Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, in his work on “ Form,” and the writer of the 
article on that subject in Stainer and Barrett’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Music,” employ the term “ Phrase,” as I am 
doing now, for the larger division. My reason for pre- 
ferring this is two-fold. First, it conforms more nearly to 
the ordinary, colloquial use of the word. In speaking of 
music one often hears it said, “What a beautiful phrase !” 
Did you ever hear anyone say, “What a beautiful 
section!” I never did. But besides this, from the 
meaning of the word itself, “section” seems to me more 
appropriate for the smaller than for the larger division. 

Adopting, then, the word “ phrase” for the division of 
the music containing four accents, we see that in our 
tune, the phrase we have been building up is preceded by 
another phrase of precisely similar construction, also 
beginning with another accented note, and therefore with 
an incomplete motive. Two phrases together make a 
Sentence or. Period, the normal length of which is eight 
bars, which (like the beats within, the same bar) are 
alternately accented and non-accented. Of course, in 
composing one does not work backwards, as I have done 
this morning. My object in beginning at the end has 
been to show you more clearly the position of the 
accented bars. Now we will look at the tune in the 
usual way, from the beginning. The first bar is un- 
accented, the second accented, these two together 
making the first section. This section is followed by 
another one, which (4s the response) is more strongly 
accented than the first, so that the fourth bar, the final 
bar of the first phrase, which I call the “ fore-phrase,” is 
more strongly accented than the second. In the same 
way, the second phrase, the ‘‘after-phrase,” is more 











strongly accented than the fore-phrase, to which it is the - 
response ; and the eighth, or final bar of the-sentence, is 
the most strongly accented of all. 

It is, of course, not necessary that the two phrases 
forming a sentence should be so nearly identical in their 
contents as in the tune we are examining. In the 
majority of cases they will be different: I have selected 
my example because it is one that everybody will know. 

I have hitherto spoken of a bar as containing only one 
accent, but we often meet with bars containing two. 
This is the case in all quadruple time. In the German 
Hymn we can omit every alternate bar-line in either of 
the following ways— 
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Which of these two is the correct way? We are always 
taught that in quadruple time there is a strong accent on 
the first beat and a weaker accent on the third beat; in 
other words, each bar of quadruple time consists of an 
accented and unaccented bar thrown into one. ‘The be- 
ginning of each quadruple bar should be therefore the 
accented duple bar. You will see that this is the case at 
(4) but not at (a). No doubt we constantly meet with 
instances in the works of the great composers, of sentences 
in which the final tonic chord comes on the third beat of 
the bar instead of the first, and it would therefore perhaps 
be going too far to say that this was always absolutely 
wrong, though in some cases it unquestionably is so. It 
may at least be said that such a method is less accurate ; 
and this was noted as long ago as the beginning of the 
present century, by ‘Dr. Callcott in his “ Grammar of 
Music,” published in 1806. 

How are we to distinguish between accented and un- 
accented bars? In order to determine this we have only 
to examine the structure of the music. The ends of the 
phrases and sentences are always to be recognized by the 
cadences ; and a bar in which a full cidence (or even a 
half-cadence, provided it be uninverted) occurs, will in 
general prove to be either a fourth or an eighth bar. In 
the simpler forms of music, such as are seen in many 
hymn-tunes and chorales, as well as in dance music, these 
cadences are found at regular distances of four and eight 
bars throughout ; but with larger compositions such 
uniformity would unquestionably tend to produce 
monotony. Composers therefore seek variety by ex- 
tending or contracting, as the case may be, the length of 
the phrases. This produces the various irregular rhythms 
which the student in beginning the analysis of form some- 
times finds so perplexing, and which often require con- 
siderable thought, even from an experienced analyst, to 
unravel their complexities satisfactorily. The time at my 
disposal this morning will only allow me to touch on the 
outlines of this important subject, which would require at 
least a whole paper, if not more, for its satisfactory treat- 
ment. 

Let me first say a few words as to the chief ways in 
which a sentence can be extended. The most common 
is the prolongation or repetition of the final cadence. As 
this cadence always indicates a point of repose, the 
symmetry is not appreciably disturbed by dwelling upon 
it. As a familiar instance of the prolongation let me give 
you Mendelssohn’s song “Lesse sieht durch mein 
Gemiith”— 
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Here the final cadence, if it corresponded exactly to the 
cadence of the fore-phrase, would have a feminine ending. 
The seventh bar is therefore extended over two, or, we 
may say, there is an additional seventh bar introduced to 
lengthen the cadence. Of the repetition of a cadence 
the commonest example is, perhaps, that alternation of 
domina nt and tonic chords which is so frequently met 
with at the end of a movement. 

Another method of lengthening a sentence is the 
repetition of the after-phrase, or the addition of a new 
after-phrase (or merely section), the full cadential effect 
at the end of the first after-phrase being avoided. The 
Romance in Weber’s “ Preciosa” is a good example of 
this. 

Sometimes the extensions are more considerable, and 
are found in the fore-phrase, as well as in the after-phrase. 
The second subject of Mendelssohn’s “ Melusina” over- 
ture illustrates this. 
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Here is a sentence of sixteen bars made, by extension 
and repetition of the parts, from a sentence.of the normal 
length of eight bars. The first four bars are quite 
regular, and the fore-phrase ends with the § chord on G. 
Two bars later the harmonic progression is repeated, and 
then again repeated at the eighth bar. Clearly this is not 
part of the after-phrase, which is quite different from the 
fore-phrase; itis a varied repetition of the second section 
of the fore-phrase. I therefore mark these bars, not as 
(6) and (8), but as (4a) and (44). Then comes the after- 
phrase, which is repeated in its entirety, the effect of 
finality being avoided the first time by the substitution of 
an inverted for a full cadence. Each half of the sentence, 
you see, is extended from four to eight bars. 

In both the last passages I have been analyzing with 
you, the extensions hardly, if at all, disturb the symmetry 
of the sentence. But we often meet with insertions of a 
single bar in a phrase or sentence. It is worth your 
notice that such an additional bar is almost always found 
in the second half of a sentence rather than in the first. 
To my mind this is a very strong argument in favour of 
the view that I have been propounding to you, that the 
second half of a phrase or sentence is the accented half. 
This is especially the case when the added bar is an 
accented bar—a point which can be determined by the 
harmony it contains. For if we add a third accent to 
that half which is already, by reason of its position, the 
weightier, we merely strengthen the weight, but if we add 





it to the fore-phrase, we have three accents in the fore- 
phrase against two in the after-phrase, and the centre of 
gravity, so to speak, is changed. Unless it was from 
some instinctive feeling of this--for of course the great 
composers never consciously trouble themselves about 
such theoretical matters—I can find no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the fact which I have stated. Even with 
unaccented bars, the addition of which would not disturb 
the balance of the accents, we find that if only one is 
added to a sentence, it is mostly in the after-phrase. 
Sometimes a bar is inserted in each half of a sentence, 
making five-bar rhythm. As an illustration of this, let 
me give the commencement of my own piano quartet in 
F, which I select because I know it has been often played 
at the musical evenings of our society, and wil! therefore 
be familiar to many of you. 














I should like to enlarge on these points, but there is still 
so much that I want to say to you that I must hurry on, 
to say alittle about the contraction of sentences. This can 
be effected in two ways. First, by the elision of an un- 
accented bar, which reduces a four-bar phrase to three 
bars. This will be generally the first bar of a phrase. 
The beginning of the overture to Figaro is a good ex- 
ample, and so is Mendelssohn’s favourite “ Lied ohne 
Worte,” Book 5, No. 6. Let me play them both to you. 


(Illustration—Overture to F7garo.) 


You can all hear that the first phrase ends on the third, 
not on the fourth bar. This bar is therefore an accented 
bar, and by counting back we find that the first bar is 
elided. This is a precisely parallel case to the elision of 
the unaccented deat of the bar that we saw at the beginning 
of the German Hymn. 

In Mendelssohn’s Lied you will hear that the first 
sentence of eight bars is complete, but that in the second 
the first (unaccented) bar of the after-phrase is elided. I 
wiil count the bars for you while I play the passage. 


(Illustration— Mendelssohn, Lieder, No. 30.) 


I wish you to notice that the eMsion does not in either 
of these cases disturb the balance of the sentence ; again 
you see the parallel case to the beginning of the German 
Hymn. The passages sound correct because they still 
contain the same number of strong accents; but I have 
never met with a case in which an accented bar was 
elided, because this would at once disturb the equilibrium 
of the sentence. We often do find, however, the over- 
lapping of two phrases or sentences—that is, that the last 
bar of one sentence is also the first bar of the next—in 
other words, an accented bar is converted into an unac- 
cented. Let me again give you an instance from 
Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder” (No. 14). I choose the example 
because everybody knows it. 
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If one bar be elided in each phrase of a sentence, we 
have threé-bar rhythm, which is not infrequent ; if only 
one bar be elided in each of two consecutive sentences, 
we get seven-bar rhythm, which is very much rarer. 
Time forbids me to give you examples of these now ; you 
will find several in my book on “ Form.” 

I have now gone somewhat fully into the construction 
of a musical sentence, and have tried to show you that 
the rhythm of four and eight bars is the normal form, 
and that the various irregular rhythms are variations of 
that form. I readily admit that in the larger works of 
the great composers, and more especially in modern 
music, the deviations from strict symmetry are often so 
great as to make it very difficult to apply these principles. 
Often more than one explanation is possible, but I believe 
that they can all be explained, with one important ex- 
ception—the fugue. If the fugue subject is itself of the 
length of two or four bars, we can mostly trace the regular 
form, though I am by no means sure that it is necessary, 
even in that case, to do so. But with many fugues I 
believe that the general principles of which I have been 
speaking do not apply at all; and I think that a very 
good reason can be given for this. Permit me to quote 
what I have written on this point in my last book :— 

‘* We know that by ‘rhythm’ is meant the more or less regular 
occurrence of cadences. We also know that cadences are points of 
repose, dividing sentences and phrases (sometimes sections also) 
from one another. But the peculiarity of fugue, and that in which it 
differs from nearly all other forms of composition, is its continuity. 
Properly speaking it has no points of repose; for, though cadential 
formulz are frequently employed, the last note of a cadence is 
always the point for a new departure. Hence, as in consequence 
of the continuity of the music just spoken of, the want of repose is 
not felt, so neither can any ill effect be produced by the absence of 
regularity inthe position of the cadences. The ear accepts bar- 
accent as a substitute for cadence.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 
A Collection of Articles intended for Educational Purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 


By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII., page 248.) 


STEP III.—DUETS. 


Gurlitt, Cornelius. Op. 124. Sonatinas. No. 3 
(D minor), allegro con brio, andantino, allegro non 
troppo. The expression is throughout moderately bright 
and pleasant. No. 4 (E flat), allegro con spirito, scherzo, 
allegro capriccioso. Well constructed, and possessing a 
good deal of contrast. No. 5 (C minor), allegro con brio, 
tempo di minuetto, allegro capriccioso. The first move- 
ment requires a good deal of brilliant execution and 
animation ; the second a good, rich tone, and the last a 
crisp and bright performance. No. 6 (A), allegro con 
spirito, adagio molto, allegro vivace. This charming 
sonatina is certain to meet with many friends. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. Op. 137. Comedietta Overture. 
This lively, bright, and in a popular style written piece, is 
admirably adapted for execution before private theatricals. 

Gounod, Charles. “Danse des Bacchantes.” The zn- 
tended monotony of the movement may and can be 
modified by well-applied gradations of tone. 

MORCEAUX FAVORIS. 

This important and rich collection offers abundant 

material for amusement and study. As the difficulty is 





not even, the pieces have to be classified in Steps II: 
and III. The following belong to Step III. :— 

No. 1. Moszkowshi, M. ‘ “ Volkslied,” in F. The col- 
lection of six pieces “from foreign parts,” obtained at 
once great popularity—and the “ Volkslied,” being No. 2 
of this collection, is decidedly a very beautiful specimen 
of characteristic music. It is a veritable people's 
song. 

No. 2. Wagner, R. “¥Friedensmarsch” (March of 
Peace) from Rienzi, in C, is a well-known and univers- 
ally admired piece. 

No. 3. Rubinstein, A. “ Barcarolle,” inG minor. Very 
melodious and fascinating. The semiquavers in the 
“Primo” (page 15) must be played wich delicacy. 

No. 4. Bendel, Frans. “ Mozart,’ Menuet favori, in 
E flat. This minuet, written by Bendel in the s¢y/e ot 
Mozart, is now well known, and deserves warm recom: 
mendation. 

No. 5. Volkmann, R. “The Knights,” in F sharp 
minor. Fromhis “ Hungarian Sketches.” Stately, pom- 
pous, chivalrous as is the first part, the second ought tc 
have an affectionate, warm and sweet expression. 

No. 6, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. “ Canzonetta,” in 
G minor. One of the earliest works of the illustrious 
composer (written 1828, when he was nineteen years old), 
it has not lost any of its charms. 

No. 7. Léon @Ourville. ‘ Chant des Chasseurs,” in C. 
Very lively and bright. 

No. 8. Mayer, Charles. Galop militaire, in E flat. 
The popularity and effect of this exhilarating galop has 
not suffered by time ; it is an old piece, but the youth of 
its fire and life seems to be perennial. 

No. 9. Schumann, R. Abendlied, in D fiat. 
beauty of this inspired melody is well known. 

No. 10. Hiller, Ferd. “ Huntsmen’s Chorus,” in E 
flat (“Operetta without words”), is a capital, animated 
and bright movement. 

No. 11. Rubinstein, A. Nocturne, in E. Requires 
delicacy and refinement of execution. 

No. 12. Schubert, F. Marche militaire, in D. The 
animation and brightness of this classical march have 
been admired in every part of the globe. 

No. 13. Handel, G. F. Largo,in G. Dignified, grand, 
and well sustained. 

No. 14. Volkmann, R. “Under the Linden-tree,” in 
D minor. Volkmann’s Hungarian Sketches, of which 
this movement is the concluding one, are veritable master- 


pieces. : 

No. 15. Gade, Niels W. “Nordische Tonbilder.” 
No. 2, in A minor. Refined, melodious, and highly 
fascinating. 

No. 16. Scharwenka, X. 
movement, full of interest. 

No. 17. Jensen, Adolf. Scherzo, in G. Excellently 
constructed, characteristic and animating. 

No. 18. Reinecke, C. Fragment from “ Nussknacker 
und Mausekénig,” in c. Well adapted for study as well 
as for amusement. 

No. 19. Spohr, Z. Scherzo, in D minor. This scherzo, 
slightly tinged with a melancholy expression, belongs to 
the celebrated composer’s well-known Nonetto ; it pos- 
sesses a noble and dignified expression. 

No. 20. Spohr, Z. Andante con Variazioni, in F. 
From the very little known “ Notturno.” This delicious 
piece cannot be too highly recommended. 

No. 21. Moscheles, [gnaz. Andante quasi Allegretto, 
from his Sonata, Op. 47. Full of interest, charm, melody, 
elegance.; this piece ought to be in the library of every- 
one who loves good music. 

No. 22. Kalliwoda, W. 


The 


Gavotte, in F. An excellent 


“Marcia eroica,” in & flat, 
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Most excellent, full of martial expression and natural 
nobility. 

No. 23. Ortega, Aniceto.. “Zaragoza March,” in ‘D. 
Very spirited, requires a sharp rhythmical expression. 

No. 24. Kremser, E. “ L’Irrésistible,” Polka Frangaise, 
in B flat. Very pretty and popular. 

No. 25. Hiinten, Fr. “Grande Valse brillante,” in E 
flat. In its time, this valse was highly popular, and is 
still to be recommended for its pleasing melody and 
agreeable animation. . 

No. 26. Behr, F. “ Galop-brillant,” in B flat. This 
author’s dance-music is in every respect popular ; the 
rhythmical expression is excellent, and, if well and 
energetically played, it must cheer up the dullest 
company. 

No. 27. Rossini, G. ‘*Ranz des Vaches,” in G, from 
the overture to ‘“‘ William Tell.” This piece is too well 
known to require any further remark. 

No. 28. Hiller, F. March, in c. This charming 
movement belongs to the distinguished composer's 
“ Operetta without words,” a work which at once gained 
general favour. 

No. 29. Scharwenka, X. “Polish Dance,” in E flat 
minor. As almost every private and military band and 
thousands of amateurs play this now famous Mazurka, 
it is not necessary to dwell on its beauties. 

No. 30. Airchner, Fritz. Reiterstiick, in D. Fresh, 
popular, and effective. 

_ No. 31. Kirchner, Fritz. “Sanssouci,” Galop-brillant 
in C, Op. 232. Has to be played with great and never- 
flagging animation. 

No. 32. Scharwenka, X. “Polish Dance.” No. 2, 
in B flat minor. Although less known than the above, its 
musical qualities are not inferior. 

No. 33. Valle de Paz, E. del. Andantino, in EF flat. 
The “Primo” requires good tone and expression, the 
secondo” an even, smooth, and harmonious execution 
of the arpeggios. 

No. 34. Valle de Paz, E. del. “ Alegramente.” 
79, No. 2,inG. Very effective and bright. 

No. 35. Airchuer, Fritz. Air populaire and Danse 
Ukraine, inG minor. A sharp and decisive rhythmical 
accent will give the desired and deserved effect. 

No. 36. Zschaikowsky, P. “ Barcarolle,” in G minor. 
The compositions of the too-soon-departed talented 
Russian musician soon found appreciative ears. The 
‘* Primo ” part requires a good tone, elegance, and refine- 
ment of style. 

‘No. 37. Kirchner, Fritz. Marche turque (original) in 
Aminor. Popular and effective. 

No. 38. Schytte, Z. Scherzino, in E flat. Very pretty ; 
at the same time a highly recommendable study. 

No. 39. Gautier, L. “La Vivandiére,” Marche mili- 
taire, in F. Avery bright and spirited movement. 

No. 40. Wagner, R. ‘Marche de Tannhiuser,” in B. 
The arrangement tries to do justice to the harmonious 
wealth of the original. 

No. 41. Schytte, ZL. “Barcarolle,” in F. 
elegant, and highly pleasing piece. 

No. 42. Kirchner, Fritz. Danse hongroise, in D. The 
melody has become famous by Brahms’ arrangement. 

No. 43. Mendelssohn, F. “Christmas Piece,” in F. 
An excellent arrangement of the original, written for two 
hands. 

No. 44. Mendelssohn, F. ‘“ War-March of the Priests” 
(“Athalie”), in F. An effective and full arrangement after 
the orchestral score. 

No. 45. Moszkowski, M. “Minuet,” in G. Op. 17, 
No. 2. Very beautiful, melodious, and pleasing in every 
respect. 


Op. 


A refined, 





No. 46. Scharwenka, X. “ Polish Dance,” in E flat. 
No. 3. Very stately, pompous, and full of good music. 

No. 47. Moskowski,S. * Méditation.” Op. 42. No.1, 
in E minor. The rhythmical expression offers some 
pe difficulties. A good performance will be of great 
effect. 

No. 48. Nrcodé, 7. L. “Walzer” (from Op. 7), in A 
flat. The “Primo” performer is invited to look care- 
fully to the fingering, as only a very smooth playing will 
give the desired effect. The piece is a little gem. 

(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


FRIEDRICH HEGAR’s Manasseh, just produced here with signal 
success, is an oratorio of great merit ; one of the best—if not ‘Ae 
best—which have come to light during the last decade. The 
independent part writing is of rare excellence, the treatment of 
the orchestra masterly in the extreme. Here and there the 
composer’s originality forsakes him, but the general level of his 
music is far removed from the commonplace. We are inclined 
to quarrel with the operatic and occasionally downright realistic 
tone the composer has in some places thought fit to adopt, but, 
apart from these blemishes, Manasseh has our unqualified 
approval. First-rate oratorio writing is not so common that we 
can afford to let it pass unnoticed. On its first performance, 
Manasseh was received with acclamation by the public. It was 
splendidly rendered under the direction of the composer, chorus 
and orchestra both doing their work admirably. Of the soloists, 
Frau Wilhelmy and Herr Schelper chiefly distinguished them- 
selves. On the conclusion of the oratorio the composer was 
several times recalled. 

At the eleventh Gewandhaus concert we had the pleasure of 
hearing that excellent vocalist, Frau Lilli Lehmann, and what 
did she sing? Z/even of Robert Franz’s Lieder! It was too 
hard upon the composer to put his works to so severe a test. 
Frau Lehmann's voice is well preserved, and her style as artistic as 
ever ; but the eleven Lieder proved too much for the patience of her 
audience, and her reception was in consequence none too cordial. 
The concert under notice began with Jadassohn’s Serenade in F, 
and ended with Haydn’s Symphony in E flat (No. 3 of Breitkopf 
and Hirtel’s edition), the programme also including a Taran- 
telle for Flute and Clarinet, with orchestral accompaniment, by 
Saint-Saéns, facile princeps among living French orchestral 
writers. ‘The two solo parts were rendered to perfection by 
Herren Schwedler and Kessner, members of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra. 

Dr. Joachim reappeared at the Gewandhaus on New Year’s 
Day, when the twelith concert was given, What need to dwell 
upon the heartiness of the welcome he received! Suttice it to 
say, that he played Spohr’s Concerto in © minor to absolute per- 
fection and Schumann’s Fantasia. The last-named work was 
written after Schumann's mind had to some extent given way, 
and is quite unworthy to rank among his great compositions. 
At the same concert, Herr Homeyer played one of Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues upon the organ, and the Thomaner Choir 
sang one of the same composer’s cantatas with accompaniments 
for organ and orchestra. The Thomaner Choir is not heard to 
the best advantage in works of this character ; a much larger 
body of voices is required to effect a proper balance of tone 
with orchestra and organ. The choir of St. Thomas’s would 
therefore be well advised to keep to its recognised sphere— 
music @ cappella. A magnificent performance of Schumann’s 
Symphony in D minor brought the concert to a conclusion. 

The programme of the thirteenth concert was made up of 
novelties, 2 MS. Symphony by Richard Metzdorff, D’ Albert’s 
Second Pianoforte Concerto, and Christian Sinding’s Variations 
for two pianos in E flat minor. The symphony is hardly a 
success. The composer insists upon microscopic detail all 
through, and his work is altogether lacking in the breadth of 
conception which is the first essential to a great work of this 
class. The composer, though he has evidently striven hard 
to avoid the beaten track, has not been able to shake off the 
spell of Wagner, and reminiscences of Beethoven also peep out 
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occasionally. D’Albert’s Concerto had been heard in Leipzig | 


once before, so it was not an absolute novelty. On this occasion 
it was played by Frau d’Albert while her husband conducted. 
The work is more like a concerto for orchestra with pianoforte 
accompaniment than what it purports to be, the piano part 
being of quite secondary importance. Sinding’s Variations, 
admirably played by Herr D’Albert and his wife, proved 
somewhat monotonous, and therefore failed to please the 
audience. Volkmann’s Serenade for string orchestra, with 
cello obdbligato, was the most really enjoyable feature of the 
concert. Herr Georg Wille played the odd/igato in capital 
style. 

This month I have to record several operatic novelties. The 
first of these, Max Vogrich’s King Arthur, must be set 
down as a failure ; while Smetana’s comic opera, Die verkaufte 
Braut, achieved a decided popular success. There is much 
tuneful music in Smetana’s work, and it is wedded, moreover, 
to a very pretty libretto. 

The Philharmonic orchestra of Berlin recently gave two 
concerts in the Albert Hall here, conducted by Dr. Hans 
Richter. Neither concert attracted a large audience—perhaps 
because it is very much like ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle” to 
bring orchestras to Leipzig. The Philharmonic orchestra is less 
numerous than ours at the Gewandhaus, and plays with less 
fire and enthusiasm. The principal works performed were 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Schumann’s D minor Sym- 
phony, Wagner’s overtures to Die Meistersinger, Parsifal, 
Tristan und Isolde, Berlioz’s “ Roman Carnival,” Wagner's 
“ Siegfried Idyll,” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Second Rhapsody.” 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE piece chosen for presentation with this number of 
the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD is one of a set of twelve 
Morceaux Mélodiques (in six books), for two violins and 
pianoforte, ad /i+., by F. Hermann, attention to which 
has already been drawn in the columns of “ Reviews.” 
Everyone will admire Professor Hermann’s easy and 
elegant style, and will admit, upon acquaintance with the 
entire set, that these pieces form a noteworthy addition to 
Messrs. Augener & Co’s. edition of cheap music. Our 
readers may notice how judicious the composer has been 
in adding an ad /7d. pianoforte part, and how skilfully this 
has been done. 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Gditions. 


Anthologie Classique et Moderne. No. 91. 
Cc. By L. VAN BEETHOVEN. No. 92. Variations in 
B flat. By FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
London: Augener & Co. 
THESE are useful additions to this series. The Beet- 
hoven Rondo is well known, but Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
variations are not as popular as they deserve to be. 
Messrs. Augener & Co. are certainly the pioneer pub- 
lishers in England of classical music, in a correct, cheap, 
and excellently printed form, and by means of such 
editions as these, are doing much to popularise com- 
positions hitherto more or less neglected amongst us. 
The two numbers before us are properly phrased and 
carefully fingered, and will be very useful to teachers and 
students alike. —_—__—— 


Symphonies. By J. HAYDN. Arranged for pianoforte 
solo by MAX PAUER. No. 3 in E flat major. 
(Edition No. 6,483¢, net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE arrangement of this symphony—one of Haydn’s 

most spirited orchestral compositions—merits our warm 

approval, for the careful manner in which it has been 
edited and published ; and not only is it a useful copy to 








Rondo in 





those who play through orchestral works for the sake of 
practice in reading, but being so fully supplied with 
directions for phrasing, the use of the pedal, etc., it should 
rank high as a teaching piece ; it is considerably more 
interesting than most of this master’s sonatas, and equals, 
if, indeed, it does not surpass, them in the excellence of 
its material for purposes of instruction. 


Silhouettes pour Piano seul. Par PERCY PITT. — Op. 4. 
1. Scene de ballet. 2. Feuillet d’album. 3. Etude 
Mignonne. London: Augener & Co. 

THE perusal of these three pieces has afforded us much 

pleasure ; it is apparent from the beginning that they are 

free from anything commonplace or uninteresting. Here 
and there we find very bold harmonic progressions, as, 
for instance, at the end of the scéne de ballet, a piece in 
the popular French style of a Valse Lente, and also in the 
shorter album-leaf No. 2, which, to our thinking, savours 
strongly of Grieg. No. 3. Etude Mignonne, in 2 rhythm, 

a melody with a rippling accompaniment in semiquavers, 

is charming, and of the three takes our fancy the most. 

All of them lead us to have expectations of good work in 

- future from this composer, if we may judge from his 

P. 4 ceiianad 

Morceaux pour Piano seul. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 
No. 64. Deuxiéme Istorietta, en La majeur. No. 65. 
Danse Polonaise en Fa diése mineur. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE pieces are very pretty examples of this composer's 

style. They are easier than the majority of his pieces, 

chiefly because wide skips and chords in wide position do 
not occurinthem. The first of the two, “ Istorietta,” may 
best be described as a song without words ; the second, 

“ Danse Polonaise,” in mazurka rhythm, is in the style of 

Chopin. Both are good pieces, and seem more suitable 

as recreative pieces for teaching work than most of 

Strelezki’s compositions. 


Romance pour Piano seul. Par F. KIRCHNER. 
London : Augener & Co. 
THIS is a very attractive little piece, designed for junior 


Op. 493. 


players, and one which we heartily recommend. It is 
simple and pleasing, and teachers will doubtless find it a 
certain favourite among their younger pupils. It deserves 
to become as popular as many of this composer’s pieces 
have already become. . 


Pochende Herzen (Polka Mazurka). 
(Salonstiick). For the Pianoforte. By Abo.ri 
CzibULKA. London: Augener & Co. 

CZIBULKA excels in the gomposition of light, fanciful 
morceaux, and these two pieces are good examples of his 
style. They are written in a vein of graceful and easily 
flowing melody, and being simple of execution will be 
sure to find plenty of admirers. We can especially 
commend Schwarze Lacken, which, by-the-bye, would 
create a capital effect if scored for a string orchestra. 


Schwarze Locken 


Morceaux mélodiques pour deux Violons avec accompagne- 
ment de Piano (ad lib.). Par F. HERMANN. Op. 
26. Livres V. et VI. Morceaux Nos. g—12. 
(Edition Nos. 5,328¢ and 5,328/, net. 1s. each.) 
London : Augener & Co, 
WITH the appearance of the fifth and sixth books, con- 
cludes the set of 12 Morceaux mélodiques for two violins. 
Having now the twelve pieces before us, we may safely 
predict that they will go far towards making the com- 
poser’s name famous as a violin writer : Hermann’s violin 
school and his various books of studies are already recog- 
nised as standard works. The two movements contained 
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in the fifth book of the Morceaux are an agitafo inG 
minor, 3 rhythm, rather longer than most of the preceding 
numbers, and a very lively vondino in E) major, 23. Book 
VI. contains a Siciliano in E minor, changing to E major, 
6, and the brilliant Fza/e in D major 3. In the Siciliano 
the melody and accompaniment (pizz. chords), taken 
alternately by the two violins has a very pretty effect, as 
also have the passages in thirds and sixths in E major 
(arco.). Many charming effects are produced by double- 
stopping and the manner in which one violin part 
answers the other, and although very brilliant, none of the 
pieces are really difficult, owing to the great practical 
knowledge which the composer undoubtedly possesses. 
We cannot praise them too highly ; as educational music 
they anticipate every requirement, and professional and 
amateur alike will consider it a pleasure as well as a 
profit to become acquainted with them. We recommend 
them to the notice of all violinists. 


“ Beneath the Pines.’ Morceau de Salon for the Piano- 
a By B. MANSELL RAMSEY. London: Augener 
Co. 
THERE is nothing particularly remarkable about this 
composition, which lacks originality, and suffers from 
monotony. “A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” and the title which the composer has given to his 
work is doubtless as appropriate as almost any other 
would have been to so colourless a composition. 
Vortragsstudien (Studies in style). A collection of strik- 
ing and favourite pieces of old masters, arranged for 
violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment by CARL 
SCHROEDER. 1. P. Nardini, Adagio Cantabile. 2. 
A. Veracini, Sarabande. 3. G. B. Pergolese, Air 
d’Eglise. 4. A. Corelli, Adagio. London : Augener 
& Co. 
THE four above-mentioned pieces are the first instalment 
of a set of pieces by the old masters, arranged for violon- 
cello, and have possibly been suggested as a parallel 
collection of classical pieces to the excellent collection for 
violin by Gustav Jensen. These first four are short, but 
are good examples of the smaller pieces of a lyric character, 
which we are accustomed to hear played with such telling 
effect by artistes on the violoncello. 


Cantilena pour Violon, ou Violoncelle, ou Flite, et Piano. 
Par MAURICE LEE. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a very melodious composition, short and easy, 
sounding equally effective either as a violin, ’cello, or flute 
solo. A separate part for each of these instruments 
properly arranged is included with the part for pianoforte, 
which is merely a simple accompaniment. Many 
amateurs would be pleased to add this to their stock of 
pieces. 

Mélancolie. Romance pour Violon avec accompagnement 
de Piano. Par P. GUILLAUME. Op. 4. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE above romance is an adagio in A major, which will 
depend very much for effect on an expressive rendering 
of the violin part. Its themes are scarcely so interesting 
as we would wish, seeing that the piece has some preten- 
sions, leading into the higher positions and making some 
demands on the player. It has been carefully bowed and 
fingered, which is a great advantage to those using it for 
teaching purposes. —— 

Le Papillon, pour Flite et Piano. Par MAURICE LEE. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THISs lively solo for flute might with advantage have been 

made a little longer, especially as it is to be played fast. 





If, however, it were played after a slow movement—the 
Cantilena, for instance, by the same composer—the two 
would contrast well with each other, and not be too short 
for performance. It is dedicated to Mr. H. Colonieu, the 
well-known flautist. 


Select Songs. By HANDEL. Edited by H. HEALE. 
3. “The Lord Worketh Wonders,” recitative and 
air. 4. “From Mighty Kings,” recitative and air. 
5. “O Liberty! Thou Choicest Treasure,” recitative 
and air. London: Augener & Co. 

THE three songs under notice are taken from /udas 

Maccabeus : the first for baritone, the second for soprano, 

and the third for mezzo-soprano. They are so well known 

that we need only mention that this beautifully engraved 
edition, large and distinct, will be welcomed by singers 
as being most suitable either for the concert-room or for 
study. The editor has evidently kept close to the original, 
and we doubt not that many will prefer such an edition. 

There are but few directions or marks of expression given, 

but the generally accepted reading of Handel’s songs is 

probably sufficiently known, and to add any hints relating 
to performance might be superfluous and likely to give 
offence to critics. -__ 


Cradle Song. The words from BLAKE. The music by 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. London: Augener & Co. 

A SOFT, flowing composition, admirably in keeping with 
the words, calling for more than a scanty word of praise. 
The composer writes well for the voice, and his smooth 
harmonization and modulations make the pianoforte 
accompaniment very effective. This song will find 
admirers wherever sung ; the words will probably make 
it most acceptable if rendered by a lady’s voice. The 
compass is from Cf to aD. 

Fiinf Lieder fiir eine hohe Stimme (tive songs for a high 
voice). Op. 8. By Max REGER. (Edition No. 
8,8904,; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

NO. 1 is a setting of Uhland’s Waldiied (“ In the Wood ”). 
The melody is quiet and simple, while in the legato-staccato 
semiquaver accompaniment the wandering through the 
woods is cleverly imitated. The enharmonic modulation 
onthe second page is extremely delicate and effective. The 
second song, Z¢ars, as the title suggests, if of melancholy 
cast. Its music is expressive, and the motive of the 
opening symphony forms the material from which the 
whole of the accompaniment is elaborately evolved. Zhe 
Cornflowers is the title of the third song. There is some- 
thing delicate and fanciful about the music. But it needs 
a good accompanist to keep his intricate part in proper 
subordination to that of the voice ; the music, moreover, 
is in the unusual measure of 3. The composer may 
say that a skilful pianist will smile at the difficulties, 
buc if he publishes his songs, he ought to study the 
convenience of the average player. The same remark 
holds good with regard to Xoses which follows; as 
music, the song is clever and graceful. The last, 
Peasant’s Advice, is of pleasing pastoral character, but 
the composer’s harmonic skill has tempted him to over- 
colour his accompaniment. Max Reger has something 
more than talent, and the shortcomings of which we 
speak are not fatal; it is better, indeed, to have too 
much to say than too little. 


Five Songs (with English and German words). 
HOPEKIRK. (Edition No, $,842d, net, 1s.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

WE welcome these songs as coming from the pen of one 

of our most highly gifted lady pianists, and for their own 

sake, being of a high order of merit. The songs are 


By H. 
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“ The Sea Hath its Pearls” (Heine, translated by Long” 
fellow), “ There was an Aged Monarch,” “ Greeting,” and 
Robert Burns’ “ Out Over the Forth,” and “ My Heart is 
in the Highlands.” Each song is of rare merit, and it is 
-evident that Mme. Hopekirk has not committed her work 
to print until after much careful thought and labour had 
been expended on it. This is as it should be, and the 
result is a set of highly polished little songs which any 
cultivated musician might be satisfied with having pro- 
duced. The songs are suitable for soprano or tenor 
voice. 
“ The Mountain Pass.” Part song for male voices. By 
G. A. HEINZE. (Edition No. 4,892, net. 4d.) London : 
Augener & Co. 


MALE voice glee singers—who are happily becoming 
more and more plentiful—will find much to interest and 
please in this part song. The music is not very original, 
is always ' good, appropriate to the subject, and quite 
singable. The verses, however, are stiff, suggesting 
translations from one language to fit music which was 
written for them in another. It seems to us that a freer 
translation would have obviated this awkwardness, but 
our objection may be considered hypercritical in these 
days, when so little attention is given to the words of 
songs. —_—_—— 


Echoes: A Musical Birthday Book. By the Hon. Mrs: 
BRETT. Publishers: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. ; 
J. B. Cramer & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 

Ir is rare, indeed, in these days of ever-multiplying 

birthday books to come across one which can lay claim 





to anything like originality, so the present volume is all | f 


the more welcome that its compiler has struck out a 
fresh line for herself. Instead of the usual quotation of 
prose or verse facing the blank spaces intended for 
autographs, Mrs. Brett has conceived the novel idea of 


presenting a musical extract (arranged for pianoforte} P 


solo) for each day in the year. These excerpts vary 
from eight to seventy bars in length, and as two are 
given on each page, the notation, though extremely clear 
and correct, is in some cases slightly cramped in conse- 
quence. With regard to the music itself, the range 
of compositions laid under contribution is indeed a 
wide one, including within its scope such contrasts as 
Bach’s Passion music, Wagner’s Lohengrin, and Cellier’s 
Sultan of Mocha. Nor is the choice of periods and 
composers more limited, for we find ourselves taken 
from Bach to Reissiger, from Dibdin to Villiers Stanford, 
from Boyce to Maud V. White, from Beethoven to 
Corney Grain, or from Purcell to Tosti, frequently (as 
in the case of the two last-named couples) upon the 
same page! The majority of selections are of sterling 
merit, and classical composers prevail, though the manner 
in which the opus number is sometimes given and some- 
times omitted seems rather erratic. Another somewhat 
puzzling matter is the arrangement, of the selections, 
which appears to be on no soa ome plan as regards 
subjects or seasons. What, for instance, could be more 
singularly out of place than Schubert’s “ Der Tod und 
das Madchen” on May 24, the birthday of our beloved 
sovereign, especially when “God Save the Queen” 
naturally suggests itself? Then again, if the Irish air 
provided for March 17 be not an accidental coincidence, 
why should not July 4 and November 30 be respectively 
accorded one of the Amtrican and Scotch songs included 
in the book? But, above all, leaving nationality out of 
the question, could not something more appropriate be 
found for Christmas Day than a Haydn Minuet? The 







transferred from March 4 (where it is wholly unmeaning), 
or the extract from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio at present 
found under February 4th. An index of composers 
would also be a great advantage, though possibly some 
might consider such a thing too great an innovation in a 
birthday book. 

These, however, are but trifles, after all, and the book 
itself being novel in idea, attractively got up, and with 
a most artistic frontispiece, would be sure to be much 
eee as a prize for any fairly advanced music 
pupil, 








@peras and Conrerts, 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 

THE first performance since Christmas was given on Saturday, 
January 6th, and not under very agreeable conditions. Frost, 
fog, snow, and cold winds do not agree with music, and the 
attendance at St. James’s Hall was very small. Probably it was 
Beethoven's Septet being in the programme that attracted the 
few who were present, and who braved the weather to listen to 
such good music. Lady Hallé, Mr. Gibson, and Messrs. 
Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti were heard 
with great pleasure. . Sir Charles Hallé was the pianist, and in 
Rubinstein’s duet, Sonata in A minor, played his best, as did 
Lady Hallé in the violin part. In Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 31, the pianist displayed his finest qualities, and so 
charmed his auditors that he was encored. Mr. Eugene Oudin 
was the vocalist, and after singing songs of Chaminade and 
Massenet, he gave Clay’s ballad, “‘ Who Knows ?” with graceful 
effect. On Monday, 8th, Schubert’s Octet was the prime attrac- 
tion, and the performance was one of the finest we have heard 
for years, Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, Gibson, Egerton, Paersch, 
Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti were all admirable alike in tone 
and execution. Mr. Leonard Borwick and Signor Piatti com- 
menced the concert with Beethoven’s duet Sonata in A, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 69. The piano solos were 
laced at the end of the programme, a novel plan, but in this 
Instance a satisfactory one. Chopin’s Impromptu in F minor 
and Liszt’s transcription of some of Paganini’s variations displayed 
the skill of Mr. Borwick. Mr. Eugene Oudin sang four songs by 
Tschaikowsky with his accustomed taste and expression. The 
Serenade, with its charming refrain, pleased the best, but all 
the songs made a deep impression. At the afternoon concert, 
on the 13th, the Pianoforte Quintet in F minor of Brahms was 
performed. Lady Hallé, Messrs. Borwick, Ries, Gibson, and 
Piatti were the executants, and never played better. Mozart's 
String Quartet, No. 7, in D major, was an attractive item. 
Grieg’s Ballade in G minor, Op. 24, afforded Mr. Borwick 
ample opportunity to display his power of expression and 
excellent technical gifts. It is called a ballade, but is really a 
Norwegian melody with variations. It is a beautiful piece. 
M. Norman Salmond was the vocalist. He sung the first air 
from Fephthah and ‘The Wanderer” of Schubert admirably. 
At the concert of the 15th the pianoforte quartet of Saint-Saéns 
in B flat, Op. 41, was beautifully played by Lady Hallé, Mr. 
Gibson, Miss Fanny Davies, and Signor Piatti. Madame 
Emily Squire was the vocalist. At Monday's concert, 22nd, an 


attractive feature was the playing of Miss Eibenschutz of several 
pieces of Brahms. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The New Year’s performance of 7he Messiah attracted an 
unusually large audience to the Albert Hall, and, although the 
holiday season somewhat limited the number of choralists, the 
reputation of the Society was maintained by a fine performance 
of the oratorio. It is to be regretted that in modern times 
omissions have to be made to bring the performance within the 
limits suitable to musical visitors, and thus some beautiful items 
of Handel are not heard. But the musical efforts of the choir 
and the principal artists were entitled to cordial praise, and the 








familiar hymn “ Adeste Fideles” might well have been 


audience sought to have more than one item repeated. Among 
these was the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,”’ but Sir Joseph Barnby very 
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properly resisted this, although the fine singing of the choir 
accounted for the enthusiasm. Madame Albani produced her 
customary effect in the soprano music, which she sang ad- 
mirably, Madame Belle Cole’s beautiful voice was heard with 
much pleasure; and Mr. Philip Newbury succeeded so well in 
the tenor music that he may be counselled to devote himself to 
sacred music. Mr. Plunket Greene we have heard to greater 
advantage, but he was evidently not in good voice. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


On Thursday, 11th, Mr. Henschel resumed the London 
Symphony Concerts, and one of the items was the magnificent 
finale to Aheingold, * the procession of the gods into Walhalla.” 
Wagner’s genius rises to its grandest height in this splendid 
music. M. César Thomson, the violinist, who has been often 
announced, was the soloist on this occasion. He played some 
years since at the Crystal Palace. He chose Goldmark’s Con- 
certo in A minor for bis chief solo, and displayed technical 
ability sufficient to warrant his continental reputation. He 
also played Paganini’s variations on “ Non pii mesta,” and 
proved himself a remarkable executant. In fact, ‘‘ virtuosity ” 
was the chief feature of his playing, and evoked a storm of 
applause. The simplest description of his style is to call 
M. Thomson an artist of the Paganini school. There was no 
vocalist, a novel plan, but we think not of the most popular 
kind. In the midst of powerful instrumental music a good singer 
can hardly fail to be welcome as a relief and a contrast. The 


concert of February 8th will be in memory of Wagner, and this 
also is announced without any vocal item, although the beauty 
of some of the composer’s vocal music is unequalled. 


OPERATIC RECITALS. 

At the Queen’s Hall, on Saturday 2oth, a recital was given 
of Signor Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and Signor Leon- 
cavallo’s /agliacct. Naturally, the full effect of such works 
could not be obtained apart from the stage, but with such 
vocalists as Madame Ella Russell, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Eugene Oudin, and others equally capable, 
ample justice was done to the music, and the recital proved 
thoroughly attractive. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


The Carl Rosa Opera season began at Liverpool on New 
Year’s Day with a very successful performance of Gounod’s 
Faust, The director of the Ballad Concerts gave an afternoon 
concert at the Queen’s Hall with such success that it is likely to 
be the forerunner of many others at the same hall. Of course, 
the number and excellence of the vocalists proved a great 
attraction to lovers of ballads. One thing may be remarked, 
Why is it that among the many fine old English ballads of the 
past so few are heard? Yet they have great beauty and 
dramatic power. There is much discussion in the musical 
world as to the most suitable way of celebrating the artistic 
jubilee of Dr. Joachim, who this spring completes half a century 
of performance in London. In the spring of 1844, Joseph 
Joachim played at a concert given by Alfred Bunn, the operatic 
manager, but his real début took place at the Philharmonic 
Society, where, at the request of Mendelssohn, he played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto from memory in a manner which, 
for a boy of twelve, was simply marvellous. The noble and 
dignified manner in which Dr. Joachim has won his artistic 
reputation is worthy of special recognition, and never more so 
than on the eve of his fiftieth performance in London, Lord 
Dysart has most generously guaranteed the expenses of the 
Wagner concert to take place at the Queen’s Hall on April 27th. 
But the interest of the concert will be so great to all lovers of 
Wagner's music that it is not likely there will be any deficit, 
but, on the contrary, a handsome balance. Herr Felix Mottl 
will be the conductor, another event of more than ordinary 
interest, and the selections are so arranged as to give an idea of 
the development of the composer’s genius. An excellent plan. 
The new Imperial Institute Choir, of which Mr. Randegger is 
conductor, promises to be an excellent one, and will be of great 





value in the musical entertainments to be given in future at that 
institution. The music of the Christmas pieces, as a rule, calls 
for no comment, but Mr. Oscar Barrett in the Lyceum pantomime 
has introduced music of a much higher kind than usual, and with 
complete success. At the Queen’s Hall on the 24th the Bach 
Choir performed Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Mass in G, and a p rtion 
of the second act of Farszfa/ with great success, 








Musteal Potes, 


—_o— 


A NEW opera (December 27) and a grand conflagration 
(January 6) are the chief events of the past month as 
regards the Grand Opéra. The opera is the Gwendoline 
of M. Emanuel Chabrier, a work in three acts, the 
libretto of which is by no less distinguished a writer 
than M. Catulle Mendés, whose share in the work is 
of unusual poetical merit, though it is not without con- 
cessions to theatrical conventionality, surprising in so 
ardent a Wagnerite. Gwendoline was first heard at 
Brussels in 1886, but was only heard once, as the director 
of the theatre had to declare himself bankrupt on the 
day fixed for the second performance. It has, however, 
been given in several German towns, and has been fairly 
successful. The style of the music may, perhaps, be best 
described as “compound” — Wagner flavoured with 
Donizetti—and, on the whole, somewhat too noisy. The 
chief parts— Armel, a Saxon chief, Harald, the chief of the 
Danish invaders, and Gwendoline, Armel’s daughter— 
were played by M. Vaguet, M. Renaud (whose fine voice 
was heard to great advantage), and Mlle. Berthet, a 
pupil from the Conservatoire, who made a very success- 
ful début. It is a work which seems likely to have a fair 
run. The great fire was, fortunately, not at the Opera 
House itself, but at the warehouses in the Rue Richer, 
and the damage was confined to the total destruction 
of the scenery for some eight or ten operas and five 
ballets, all of them works of the current vépertoire, and 
including a considerable portion of the scenery required 
for M. Massenet’s new opera Zhais. Fortunately, the 
scenery for the Valkyrie and Lohengrin, Faust, Sigurd, 
Salammbé, Samson et Dalila, Gwendoline, and a few 
other operas and ballets was in the theatre, and thus 
escaped destruction. The loss is immense, and for some 
time to come the réfertoire must be limited to a few 
works. The State will no doubt help largely to defray 
the expense of the new scenery, and here, at least, we 
have one advantage of the subvention system. The cast 
of Zhais, which is in active rehersal, will include Mlles. 
Sanderson, Marcy, Héglon, Beauvais, and MM. Delmas, 
Alvarez, and Delpouget.: V/idor’s ballet, La Korrigane, 
was revived on January I9. 

AT the Opéra Comique, the production of the Fizbustier 
of M. César Cui took place on the 22nd of January, 
the composer having superintended the final rehearsals. 
Massenet’s Werther has been revived, and among 
other works the production of which is said to be 
contemplated, are Manon, Le Roi @Ys, Les Folies 
Amoureuses, and Gluck’s Orphée (for Mme. Delna), 
but the success of Bruneau’s Atfague du Moulin con- 
tinues to be so great that M. Carvalho, who, by the way, 
has just been made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
has no need to hurry himself. M. Cui is just now the 
hero of the day, and M. Colonne is his prophet, that 
gentleman having given a concert consisting entirely of 
pieces by Cui, besides introducing several of the com- 
poser’s works at his weekly concerts. 

THE subscription list for the Gounod monument is 
closed ; the amount raised is 102,672 francs (£4,100) ; 
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the sculptural part of the monument is entrusted to M. 
Mercié, the poh sec to M. Formigé. 

M. MASSENET is said to have completed the music for 
La Navaraise, the piece he was writing: for Mlle. Calvé,. 
to be produced in the summer at Covent Garden. 

SCHUMANN'’S music to Faust has been produced entire, 
for the first time in Paris, at the concerts of M. Eug. 
d’Harcourt. Three performances have been given, so 
that it may be presumed to have made a considerable 
impression. 

M. GAILHARD, director of the Opéra, has gone to 
ltaly to arrange with Sig. Verdi and Messrs. Ricordi, for 
the approaching production of O/e//o at the Opéra. 

Two new pieces at the minor Parisian Theatres are 
Miss Dollar, operetta by Messager, at the Nouveau 
Théatre, and Cousin-Cousine, operetta by Serpette, at the 
Folies Dramatiques. 

THE prize in the triennial Concours Cressent has been 
adjudged to M. André Gédalge, for a setting of a poem, 
“ Heléne,” by M. Ed. Blau. M. Gédalge is the composer 
of the music to a pantomime-play, Yve7¢fe, which was per- 
formed for a very few nights at the Avenue Theatre in 1891. 

AT the Brussels Théitre de la Monnaie, the continued 
indisposition of Mme. Armand has caused much difficulty, 
and will probably cause the production of Gounod’s Sapho 
to be abandoned ; but Ovphée has been revived, and it 
is said that 77¢s¢taz will be given after all—also Bruneau’s 
new work, for which preparations are now being made. 
Mlle. Simonnet made a few very successful appearances 
in Le Réve and Lakmé, but does not seem disposed to 
remain in Brussels. A small work by Jan Blockx. Saznt- 
Nicolas, had a great success at the Theatre du Parc. M. 
de Greef, the admirable pianist, has had great success at 
the Popular Concerts under Joseph Dupont. 

IT is proposed to raise a monument to the late César 
Franck at Liége, his birthplace ; but as Franck spent 
almost his whole life in Paris, and became a naturalised 
Frenchman, this seems hardly called for. 

THE repeated rumours about the fate of Kroll’s Theatre 
are verified at last, and Berlin is to lose its second—in 
many respects, its chief—opera-house. Asa theatre it will 
cease to exist after April 1st, and will meet the apparently 
inevitable fate of opera-houses in the present day, by 
being turned into a sort of music-hall. There is to bea 
café and restaurant, and concerts will be given occasion- 
ally, “with the best available talent,” etc. The musical 
journals of Berlin are unanimous in regretting the de- 
cision of Director Engel, and it is probable that a great 
stimulus will thus be given to other schemes which have 
long been discussed for providing the capital with another 
opera-house. 

WAGNER'S Flying Dutchman was played at the Royal 
Opera of Berlin, on January 7th, that day being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first performance there ; alto- 
gether the opera has been given there 112 times, 25 of 
which have been within the last four years. 

DuRING the past year, fifty-four works have been given 
at the Berlin Opera House. The Pagliacci (Der Bajazzo) 
heads the list with forty-seven performances ; then come, 
Cavalleria with twenty-six, the Fre¢schiitz with twenty- 
three, Ferd. Hummel’s M/ara with seventeen, Lohengrin 
and Zannhduser with fourteen each, Djamileh with 
thirteen, Enna’s Hexe with twelve, and Die Walkiire 
with ten performances. 

WHILE the Philharmgnic Concerts of Berlin have had 
to be placed under Herr Schuch—owing to the continued 
illness of Dr. von Biilow—those of the Kgl. Kapelle (at 
least the 5th and 6th) have, in consequence of the in- 
disposition of Herr Weingartner, been conducted by 
Dr. Muck. At the sixth concert, Bruckner’s Seventh 





Symphony in E was performed, and the composer, who came 
from Vienna to be present, was called for after the third 
and fourth movements. At a concert of the Philharmonic 
Choir (conductor, Siegfried Ochs) on the 8th inst., some 
new works of interest were produced—a composition by 
Eugen d’Albert for 6-part chorus and orchestra—namely, 
a setting of a gloomy poem, “‘ Man and Life,” by Otto 
Ludwig ; and four short pieces by Hugo Wolf, for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, two of which, “ Elfenlied” and 
“Der Feuerreiter,” are said to be little masterpieces. 
On December 29th, the Berlin-Potsdam Wagnerverein, 
gave a concert, at which Siegfried Wagner made his 
début in Berlin as a conductor. He seems to have 
acquitted himself aitogether well, though Herr Lessmann 
rather unkindly suggests that the orchestra could have 
played such familiar pieces quite as well without any 
conductor at all. The young man holds the d/o in his 
left hand. 

WITH respect to the Wagner performances at Munich, 
which are to take place from August 8th to October 3rd, 
the management has arranged matters in a fashion which 
has the merit of simplicity. The Wa/kiire is to be given 
on the four Sundays, Szegfried on the four Tuesdays, 
Tristan on five Wednesdays, Die Gotterdimmerung on 
four Thursdays, Die Mezstersinger on four Fridays, and 
the Xheingold on four Saturdays. But it is not obvious 
in what respect this is better than the simple chronological 
order. 

WEBER'S Freischiilz has been given in Berlin altogether 
6,697 times since its first production, June 18th, 1821. A 
grandson of the composer is engaged on a history of the 
opera. : 

MUSIC-LOVERS have often wondered what had become 
of the little Josef Hofmann, whose marvellous per- 
formances on the piano excited so much attention five or 
six years ago. We now learn that the little lad was 
placed to study, first with Herr Moszkowski, and after- 
wards with Rubinstein and Professor Urban. He is now 
in his seventeenth year, and has just given evidence of 
the result of his studies by the publication of several 
pieces for the piano, Op. 14—21, of which the most im- 
portant are a Theme with Variations and Fugue, anda 
piano Sonata, Dr. Max Seiffert, reviewing them, de- 
scribes them as excellently written, and displaying a 
remarkable talent for piano composition. But, perhaps, 
Hofmann’s antecedents led us to expect more than this 
from his maturity. ‘ 

LEIPSIC has received a truly noble gift through the 
generosity of the firm of C. F. Peters, the well-known 
publishers, who have thrown open to public use the 
magnificent musical library acquired by them. ‘To the 
library of the late Alfred Dérffel they have added a large 
number of other acquisitions, and the whole collection 
now consists of some 9,000 numbers. An admirable 
catalogue has been made by Dr. Emil Vogel, the 
librarian, and the collection is open daily, free, to the 
general public. There are included no less than 143 full 
scores of operas, and some 600 vocal scores—the library 
is, indeed, richly furnished in every branch, both of 
music and of literature relating to music. Londoners 
may well envy lucky Leipsic. 

THERE are not many new operas to record this month. 
A dramatised Mirchen, Hanse/ und Gretel, text by Adel- 
heid Wette, and music by Engelbert Humperdinck, was 
produced at Weimar on December 23rd, and received 
with very great favour. It has since had the same fortune 
at Munich and Carlsruhe, and is generally accepted as a 
singularly charming work. An opera, Palm, by Paul 
Geisler (originally produced at Liibeck last year), has also 
been successful at Bremen. 
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Sic. VERDI’s Falstaff has been produced (in German ?) 
at Hamburg, and seems to have made a more favourable 
impression there than in any other German town where 
it has as yet been heard. Herr Mahler conducted, and 
among the performers Frau Heink as Mrs. Quickly was 
especially successful. The Falstaff, Herr Vilmar, sang 
well, but was insufficiently humorous. A Falstaff 
without humour is indeed “most tolerable, and not to be 
endured.” 

THE Beethoven-Haus Verein at Bonn contemplates 
giving in May next series of performances of all Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies, with the town orchestra of Cologne 
under Franz Wiillner. 

FRAULEIN MARIE JOACHIM has been starring at 
Dessau in Zannhiuser and Fidelio with such success 
that she has been engaged for three years as principal 
soprano at the Hofoper there. 

THE famous lieder-singer, Fr]. Alice Barbi, is about to 
retire from the concert-room and has given three farewell 
concerts at Vienna. At the last of these, on December 21, 
she was honoured by having as her accompanist through- 
out the concert, even for the numerous encore-pieces, 
no less illustrious a person than Johannes Brahms, who 
has probably never before paid such a compliment 
to any singer. Frl. Barbi is, we think, unknown to 
London audiences, but in Germany her reputation is 
enormous. 

THE Beethoven Prize given by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde of Vienna will not be allotted this year, 
none of the compositions sent in coming up to the re- 
quired standard. 

AT a recent concert at Weimar, Herr Richard Strauss 
and Hugo Becker performed all the five sonatas of Beet- 
hoven for piano and ’cello. No doubt a fine display of 
ability, but was it worth while? 

A SYMPHONY in D minor by the young Norwegian, 
Christian Sinding, whose piano quintet has had so much 
success, was produced at Dresden at a concert of the 
Kgl. Kapelle, and warmly received. But it is not quite 
new, as some German papers suppose, having been pro- 
duced at Christiania in 1890. 

Dr. OSKAR FLEISCHER has been examining the 
genuineness of a certain clavichord which, according to 
statements recently put forward, is the identical one on 
which Handel used to play when a child. This assertion 
is sufficiently disproved by the fact that the instrument in 
question has a compass of 5} octaves,.a compass which 
was never ventured upon by manufacturers till a century 
later than the date of Handel’s childhood. There are 
also other peculiarities in the instrument which show it 
to be of much later date than is claimed. 

TINEL’s Franciscus is the chief work to be performed 
on the first day of the Lower Rhine Musical Festival at 
Aachen. This will be conducted by Herr Schwickerath ; 
on the second day Herr Schuch (of Dresden) will conduct 
the Symphonie Fantastique of Berlioz, with other works, 
and on the third day M. Paderewski will play, probably 
his own Polish Fantasia. 

FELIX MOTTL’s one-act opera Fiirst und Sanger will 
shortly be given at Weimar under Richard Strauss ; after 
which Strauss’ new opera Guniram will be given at 
Karlsruhe in March under Mottl. 

THE invasion of the Slavs is still in progress ; Blodek’s 
opera Jw Brunnen has passed from Leipsic to Diissel- 
dorf ; Smetana’s Verkuufte Braut has had great success 
at Cologne, and another composer, Zdenko Fibich, writer 
of a grand trilogy on the fate of the family of Pelops, has 


seen the second piece of his trilogy, 7a#falus, favourably | 


received in the Flemish Theatre at Antwerp—a strange 
home, surely, for such a work. A symphony by Fibich, 





his second, in E flat, has also been given at -the»Phil- 
harmonic concerts at Vienna. : 

ONE of the few singers who really can sing the Italian 
operas of the past generation, Signorina Prevosti, has 
been singing in Donizetti’s Zzmda at Frankfort, but even 
her brilliant vocalisation could hardly make the work 
endurable. uhh 

MME. BLOOMFIELD-ZIESLER, the American pianist, 
who began her tour so brilliantly at Berlin, is so ill at 
Vienna that all arrangements have had to be postponed, 
and it is expected that it will be some weeks before she 
will be able to play again. 7 

THE production of Wagner's Walkiire in an Italian 
version at the Scala of Milan on December 26th, seems 
to have come near to being a total failure, partly due to 
an inadequate performance and partly to the hostility of 
a large portion of the audience. Miss Macintyre, who 
appeared as Sieglinde, succeeded in winning much favour, 
and with Signor de Negri, the Siegmund, was called out 
four times after the first act. The other performers were 
Signorina Adini (Briinnhilde), Steinbach (Fricka) ; Signor 
Luria (vice Devoyod) as Wotan, and Arimondi (Hunding). 
The opera has since had two repetitions, but Miss 
Macintyre and some of the other artists, either from 
influenza or some other sort of indisposition, have not 
reappeared. The Wadlkiire was hardly any better re- 
ceived at Trieste, where it was also produced at the same 
time. Evidently neither performers nor listeners in Italy 
are yet quite grown up to “late” Wagner. 

A LIST published in the Gazzetta Musicale di Milano 
shows that ninety-two new operas, either by Italian com- 
posers or performed in Italy, were produced last year. 
Of these only three by Italian composers can be con- 
sidered as having any interest for history, Falsta/, 
Manon Lescaut, and J Medici. Of those not thoroughly 
Italian the three most noticeable are Smareglia’s Corni// 
Schut (at Prague), Mr. F. Cowen’s Signa, and Pizzi’s 
Gabriella, produced by Mme. Patti in America. Some 
twelve or fifteen new works are talked of for the present 
season, but in view of the very small percentage of value 
in new Italian works, we refrain from enumerating them. 

THE Sindaco (or Mayor) of Palestrina invites subscrip- 
tions for a monument to Palestrina, which it is proposed 
to erect in his native place, if possible, this year, the 
4ooth since his death: 

AuGuST ENNA, the Danish composer, whose opera, 
Cleopatra, is just about to be produced at Copenhagen, 
is said to be engaged on a third opera founded on Lord 
Byron’s “ Cain.” 

HEINRICH ZOLLNER, a German composer, now settled 
in New York, as conductor of the Liederkranz Society, 
has produced at the Irving Place Theatre, in that city, 
a new one-act opera, Mateo Falcone, founded on Mérimée’s 
tale of that name, in which a Corsican farmer kills his 
little son for betraying the hiding-place of a brigand who 
had taken refuge onthe farm. This smacks of the young 
Italian school. 

DvoRAK’s new symphony, “ From the New World,” was 
produced at the second concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society on December 16th. As this work is 
supposed to have been in some way inspired or suggested 
by Negro melodies, it will be well to quote the words of 
the programme, and wait for their interpretation till we 
hear the symphony played, as it will be shortly, both at the 
Crystal Palace, and at Queen’s Hall by the Philharmonic 
Society. “ While the contents of the symphony have been 
suggested by Indian and Negro melodies, the symphony 
form has been carefully observed. The second 
and third movements were written under the influence of 
Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha,” for which the composer 
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has a profound admiration. ”” The work was 
naturally received with great applause, but critics are not 
agreed as to the nature and extent of the Indian and 
Negro influence, etc. 

No works new to Europe have been played at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but Mmes. Nordica, Eames, 
Melba, Calvé, Arnoldson, Scalchi, etc., with MM. de 
Részke, Vignas, Lassalle, Ancona, De Lucia, Plangon, 
and Castelmary, have appeared in their favourite parts, 
so everyone is, or ought to be, satisfied. 

ATTENTION should be drawn to what took place at the 
concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra on Sun- 
day, December 17th. In consequence of the departure 
of his former first ’cellist, Mr. Walter Damrosch had 
engaged a most competent player from Europe, Mr. 
Anton Hegner ; but a certain Musical Mutual Protective 
Union—apparently a Trade Union of the most approved 
modern type—interfered, and declared that, as Mr. 
Hegner had not resided six months in the country, and 
was not a member of the Union, he could not be allowed 
to play. At first the orchestra declared themselves ready 
to support their conductor, but before the night of the 
concert the Union had used its terrorising powers to such 
effect that when the conductor raised his 4éfon not a 
single player responded. Mr. Damrosch explained the 
circumstances to the audience, and general applause 
showed that they sympathised with him, but the orchestra 
still refused to play, and the concert was abandoned. 
Here we have the practical result of the system which 
was denounced by Mr. Prout in this paper last July. 
What would Americans say if English managers allowed 
themselves to be dictated to by an English Trade Union, 
and were forbidden to engage any American singers until 
they had resided here for six months, and joined the 
Union? 

THE prospectus of the Philharmonic Society promises 
the following novelties during the coming season, when 
seven concerts will be given, beginning on February 28. 
Symphonies, Dvorék, in E minor, German, in A minor, 
and Tschaikowsky’s sixth in B minor; Overtures, Sakuntala 
(Goldmark), King Lear (Berlioz), Ariosto by Ferroni (an 
Italian composer as yet unknown in this country), Dr. 
Parry’s in A minor, humorously described as “on an 
unwritten tragedy,” together with works by Smetana, 
Wagner, Paderewski, and Mme. Sophie Menter.. Among 
performers we are to have Mme. Menter, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Mr. Borwick, M. Paderewski, and M. Sapellnikoff, 
Mlle. Frida Scotta, M. Sauret, and others with whom 
engagements are pending. We may expect an interesting 
season. 

Miss LINA RAMANN has published the concluding 
volume of her Life of Liszt. 

A CIRCULAR requesting subscriptions towards the 
“Wingham Scholarship” has now been issued. The 
committee include the names of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir 
Joseph Barnby, Dr. Villiers Stanford, and several other 
well-known musicians. There should be no difficulty in 
raising a good round sum as soon as the movement is 
generally known. The Duke of Norfolk has promised to 
subscribe £20. Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Charles P. Smith, at the Guildhall School 
of Music, from whom all information may be obtained. 

AT the first concert of the Wagner Musical Club in 
Chicago last December the gifted young artiste, Miss 
Clara Krause (pupil of*Liszt and Scharwenka) took part 
in Bach’s Concerto for four pianos with string accom- 
paniment. As a solo pianist she had previously met with 
much success on her introduction to a Chicago public at 
the autumn concert given by the Chicago Musical College 
and received very favourable mention from the Press. 





DuRING the first week of the New Year, the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians held its Ninth Annual 
Conference at Scarborough, the report (which was read 
at the opening meeting) showing a total membership of 
1,200. Among the papers read and discussed on the 
different days, Sir Joseph Barnby, on the “ Position of 
Music in England,” commented favourably on the Tonic 
Sol-fa system, on the growing decentralization of musical 
institutions, and on the efficiency of our leading schools 
of music, which renders it now quite superfluous for 
students to be finished at foreign Conservatoires ; Mr. 
Cummings pointed out the danger to eyesight resulting 
from the use of badly printed small editions of music ; 
Mr. Walter Macfarren traced the history of the piano- 
forte, illustrating it by the performance of various com- 
positions ; Dr. Vincent considered the nineteenth century 
far behind the Elizabethan age in the matter of part- 
singing; Mr. Prout went deeply into the subject of 
“ Musical form” (the contents of this paper will be found 
in our columns); while Mr. Rootham and Mr. Chater 
dealt chiefly with the physiological aspect of voice pro- 
duction. 

Two Pianoforte Recitals at Eastbourne, given by Mr. 
George Langley, on the 9th and 16th ult., began at the 
unusual hour of 11.30 a.m. With low prices and an 
excellent programme on each occasion, the experiment 
had a fair trial, and although such an innovation would 
hardly “take” in the busy metropolis, there is no reason 
why it should not succeed in a seaside town where the 
inhabitants enjoy greater leisure. 

EpouaRD Porjes, the gifted Belgian composer, 
has just been appointed by royal warrant to a professor- 
ship in the Conservatoire Royal, Gand. 

ON January 20th, Dr. Hugo Riemann was elected 
honorary member of the Real istituto di musica at 
Florence; similar honours have already been conferred 
on him by the Cécilia Academy at Rom, and by the Dutch 
Maatschappij tot bevordering van toonkunst. 

AMONG the deaths of the month we have to record 
those of M. Victor Schcelcher, the biographer of Handel, 
who died December 26, at the age of 89.—Benedict 
Randhartninger (born July 27th, 1802; died December 
22nd), the fellow-student and friend of Franz Schubert, a 
prolific composer of masses, motets, songs and choruses.— 
Pius Richter, second Hofkapellmeister at Vienna, (died 
December 18th, at 75), an esteemed teacher.—Heinrich 
Lissmann, a distinguished baritone singer at the Hamburg 
Opera, who also sang in the last two seasons of German 
Opera at Covent Garden. Lissmann is the third famous 
baritone of the Hamburg Theatre who has died within 
the last few months, the others being Freny and Ehrke.— 
Mme. Clementine Wieck was the second wife of Friedrich 
Wieck, the father of Mme. Clara Schumann, and herself 
the mother of Marie Wieck, a distinguished pianist, 
(died December 27th, at 89).—Mme. Eliza Wille, who 
died at Ziirich on December 23rd, aged 84, deserves to 
be remembered as the friend and helper of Wagner in 
his days of poverty and exile in Switzerland. She was a 
woman of considerable intellectual powers, and having a 
position of wealth and independence, she was able to be 
of great use to the poor but clever men with whom she 
loved to associate: 
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80 MELODIC STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
in the first position for advancing pupils, 
By RICHARD HOFMANN. 
Op. go. Augener’s Edition No. 5666a,5. 2 Books, each 1s, net. 
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LASSISCHE VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER PIANOFORTE Sropigs AND ScHooLs, WITH ENGLISH 


MEISTER des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts, 


Nach den Originalwerken fir Violine und Bass (oder den vorhandenen 
Orchesterpartituren) fiir Violine und Pianoforte bear itet und mit Vortrags- 


zeichen versehen 
von GUSTAV JENSEN. 


Francesco Geminiani. Sonate I. (A dur) .. 
‘ie H moll)... 
G. B. Somis. Adagio und Allegro we see 
Pietro Nardini. Adagio she 
J. B. Senaillé, Aria ... 
G. Pugnani. Sonate (E dur)... 
J. B. Senaillé. Sonate (G dur) 
Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moll, E dur) 
Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur and G moll)... 
» Sonate (Cc moll) ... «. =Net, 
Sonate (C dur) ; Giga (G dur) net, 
Henry Purcell. %The Golden Sonata - two Violins and 
Piano) net, 
Francesco Geminiani, Sonate VIII. D moll) net, 
Ausgewihlte Sonatensidtze net, 
L. Borghi. Sonate II. (A dur) net, 
Sonate IV. (G — ~ as net, 
Antonio Veracini. Sonate (2 Violins, Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad did.) .. ne net, 
Sonate. (A moll e net, 
G. Torelli. "Concerto (for two Violins and Piano) | net, 
W. A. Mozart. Andante, Menuetto, und Rondo net, 
Ar reangelo Corelli. Follia con Variazioni(D moll) __ net, 
W. A. Mozart. Adagio (E dur) ; Rondo (c dur) net, 
F. H. Sarthélemon. Sonate (E moll) net, 
G. F. Handel. Sonate (A dur) net, 
Vivaldi. Sonate (A dur) net, 
F, M. Veracini. Concert-sonate (E moll. net, 
s Marie Leclair, Sonate IV. net, 
G. F, Handel. Sonate X. (G moll) net, 
Sonate XIII. (D dur) ‘ net, 
_— Marie Leclair. Le Tombeau. (Sonate) vee. Witty 
enry Purcell, Sonata in B minor (2 Violins, Piano 
and Violoncello ad /id,) . net, 
—— Sonata in A minor (2 Violins, ‘Piano, and. Violon- 
cello ad /id.) net, I 
— Sonata inc major (2 Violins, Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad Utd.) a net, I 
William Boyce. Sonata in A major @ Vielins, 
Piano and Violoncello ad /id.) .. ose I- 


** The same able editor ‘Gustav Jensen) has inc'uded in his series rT Classische Violin 
Mu-ik* Haudel’s Sonatas No-. ro and 13. and Lectair's fine Sonata, ‘I.e Tombeau.’ In 
spite of the wealth of beautiful cassical comrositions opened to them by this and 
siniar series violinists seem still to content themselves with a smaller repertory than 
a:most any o:her class of musicians."—7he 7imes, August 18th, 1°93. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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- VORTRAGSSTUDIEN, 


STUDIES IN STYLE. 


A collection of striking and favourite pieces of Old Masters, 
ARKANGED FOR 
VIOLONCELLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


» NARDINI, Adagio Cantabile 
. VERACINI. Sarabande 
3. B. PERGOLESE. Air d'Eglise 
. CORELLI. Adagio 
. M. LECLAIR. Sarabande onk Teuhenia 
. LOTII. Aria 
. D. BUXTEHUDE. Savehente ond Comme 
. G. F. HANDEL. Sarabande. (Largo.) 


London AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert'’ 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, Ww. 


-OUR. CHARACTERISTIC PIECES in Canon, 
for the Pianoforte, by CHARLES WOOD, 
Op. 6. No. 1, inc; 2, in a minor; 3, in F; 4, inc. 
Price 3s. each. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, and Regent Street, London, 
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FINGERING. 


| ng el, phew IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING.—El forte School, arranged in easy stens 
poy eb a ‘ge first beginning up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi's 


Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 

the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used ; no rests ove 

Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets, "The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to ~ semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... me 

Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
different value, Airs - wenn - - —_— clef 
only) ae 

Part IV. Daily Exercises 
Melodies 

Part V. Daily eantin, niteiin. ‘Airs, Pie ee. 
leading up to the — of dificulty of heammaeeia 1st 
Sonatinainc ... « w 0 40 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 








on ove oe on 04a 


14 Instructve Pieces, Airs _ 





NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
ENGLISH FINGERING. 
First Step. 


Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
ery Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs i in c major (Treble 


Book I. Elementa 
in C major; 10 


clef only). 
Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
National Melodies. 


Popular 
Exercises for jFaining Velocity ; Melodious pens Italian, 


Book III. 
German, Kussian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 


Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
Haydn ; 8 National Airs in c major and A minor (introducing the Bass 


clef). 
Second Step. 
Boox V. 24 Preparatory Exercises ; Studies of Veloci 


by Miiller, Reinecke ; ; Old 
and J. S. Ba 


; Six Easy Pieces 
\ eames and 
ch, 


ances by Corelli 


Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocit: 
and Volkmann ; Old Dances by Gluck, 

Book VII. Exercises for comeing © 
and en ; Musettes by J 
Handel and Gervais. 


; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
andel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 
Velocity ; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 

Bach and Montéclair; Passecailles Ly 


Third Step. 

Boox VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt ; Arpeggic 
Exercises ; a Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; ; Classical 
Dances by M ozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Boox IX. Studies by Pauer ; Tc. Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by der and Czerny. 

Boox X. Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel ; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert 

Fourth Step. 

Boox XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 

Book XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 


Book XIII. Pieces by Kiuberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 


Price, 4s. each Book. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, agg ned Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, and 
81, Regent Street, W. 


aa earnainties POPULAR ‘PIANOFORTE 


The Elements of Music, Pe i Exercises, The Scales, 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Pi Melodies and Pieces in c 
major and A minor, Exercises in Double ew Scale Exercises in G 
— jor, E minor, F major and D — 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, 

or, and D minor, Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the 
minor scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various key: 


ENGLISH FINGERING. 
80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s.; bound in boards, 6s. 








maler ee 





AUGENER & sg 86, Street, E.C., London, 


Newgate 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, Ww. 
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AUGENER'S HDITION 


OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
The Royal Academy of Music &The Royal College of Music 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


1893—1894. 
In Four ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 





A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR GRADE. | SENIOR GRADE. 


| 


3 Studies and 2 Pieces in 3 Studies and 3 Pieces complete in 
AUGENER’S EDITION, No. (132. Price 1s., net. AUGENER'S EDITION, No, 6133¢. Price 18., net. 
CONTENTS : CONTENTS : 

STUDIES. si 
7 , STUDIES. J. S. BACH. Prelude and Fugue inc. No. 15 of Book II. 
CRAMER. Study in c minor, No. 36. Singly, 2s. 6d. 
STEIBELT. Study inc major. Op. 78, No. 14. CLEMENTI. Study in F minor, No. 44, from his “ Gradus 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. Kleine Fuge (Fughetta). Op. 68, ee i: 

No. 40. Singly, 2s. 6d. | ADOLF JENSEN. “On the Sea-Shore.” Romantic Study, 

. Op. 8, No. 3. Singly, 3s. 
PIECES. 
PIECES. | ‘ , 
° , ; ’ . . | HUMMEL. Rondo brillante, Op. 109. Singly, 4s. 

MOZART. First movement of Sonata in & flat. Singly, | BEETHOVEN, Adagio from the Sonata in c minor. Op. 10, 

2s. 6d. No. 1. Singly, 2s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN. Eight Variations in r, on ‘‘Tindeln und FREDERIC CHOPIN. Polonaise in c sharp minor. Op. 26, 

Scherzen,” by Siissmayer. Singly, 3s. No.1. Singly, 2s. 6:1. 


B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
LOWER DIVISION. HIGHER DIVISION. 


6 Studies and 4 Pieces in 5 Studies and 5 Pieces in 
AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 61:4c. Price 1s., net. AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6135¢. Price 1s., net. 


CONTENTS: CONTENTS : 


LIST A. LIST A. 
STUDIES: BERTINI. Op. 29, No. 12, in p. STUDIES: CZERNY. Op. 299, No. 24, in p. 
BERENS. Op. 61, No. 8, in ¥. LOESCHHORN. Op. 67, No. 11, in A minor. 
PIECES: BEETIIOVEN. 6 Variations on ‘‘Nel cor pil.” | PIECES: REINECKE. Tanzlied. Op. 88, No. 4. Singly, 2s. 
Singly, 3s. LIST B. 
LIST B. STUDIES: CRAMER. No. 65, in & minor. 
STUDIES: CZERNY. Op. 636, No. 24, inc. PIECES: MOZART. Sonata in A (Ist movement). Singly, 
BERENS. Op. 61, No. 13, in A minor. 38. 
PIECES: KUHLAU. Sonatina in Fr. Op. 20, No. 3 (tst LISZT. Consolation in #, No. 5. Singly, 2s. 6d. 
movement), Singly, 2s. 6d. LIST OC. 
REINECKE, Les Phalénes. No. 8. Sirgly, Is. STUDIES: J. S. BACH. Three-part Invention in A minor 


LIst ©. DUVERNOY. 0 No. 13, inc. Si : 

STUDIES : DUVERNOY. Op. 120, No. 11, inc. Singly, 1s. ee ee 

LEMOINE. No. 37, inc. PIECES : HUMMEL. Rondo in B flat, Op. 107. Singly, 3s. 

PIECES: MOZART. Sonata inc (1st movement). Singly, | ANTON STRELEZKI. Minuet a l’antique. 
as. 6d. i Singly, 3s. , 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, H C.; 81, Regent Street, & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 





Augener’s 


vo. Bound, 
ae ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND” 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. Sixth Edition as | we 5/~ 


gi82a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition 4. wes 


9182 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition one coo teste 8/6 


ga KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” Second Edition 2/6 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c. Third Edition ... oie si 


9834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S “ COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Har- 
monising. Second Edition ae uae. Se” ane : 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition ..  . aw 


}: UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, &c. Second Edition .. 9 a. 


FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond,, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c, Second Edition ... ove eve ves nop 


a/- 





9183. 








M USICAL FORM. By EBENEzER Prout, 


B.A., Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition 
at the Royal Academy of Music, etc. Second Edition... 


The Daily Telegraph 
Of March 17th, has the following Review :— 


“ The series of theoretical works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
service to teacher and scholar alike. Published in nine volumes, the series embraces an 
exhaustive treatise on each of the following subjects: Harmony, its theory and 
practice; counterpoint, strict and free; double counterpoint; and fugue. With 
earnestness the author points out the desirability of studying harmony and ‘strict 
c point’ simul ly, and advises that ‘as soon as the pupil has mastered 
triads and their inversions, he shall begin elementary counterpoint.’ This recommenda- 
tion is unheeded by many teachers of theory, and some there are who altogether reject 
the plan, on the ground of strict counterpoint being of little practical value. But the 
author, believing it to be an e-sential branch of study, has, verbal explanation ot 
rules, as well as by illustrative examples, succeeded in making tt appear attractive and 
important. Two-part counterpoint is treated at cousiderable length, a chapter being 
devoted to each cf the ‘Five Species.’ As far as the ‘species’ are concerned, the 
same order is observed in three-part and four-part strict counterpoint. So varied in 
construction are tre exercises and examples that one is apt to forget that the only 
harmonies used therein are diatonic Triads and their first inversions. In leading 
students through paths troddea by our musical ancestors the skilful guide never fails to 

int out objects of interest to be met with on the way. Though so much in love with 
is subject, he laces it in its proper position, as a preliminary study to actual com- 
position. The Ret is again and again insisted upon that ‘strict counterpoint is simply 
the means to an end.’ The object to be attained is the power of free part-writing, 
here called ‘ free counterpoint,’ the study of which should not, the author says, be com 
menced before the pupil has completed his course of harmony. Liberated from the 
restraints imposed by ancient rules, modern counterpoint opens the door to well-nigh all 
combinations which do not violate the laws of harmony. The final chapter treats on the 
application of counterpoint to practical composition. In the book on Double Counter- 
point and Canon, Mr. Prout places these intricate subjects before the student in the 
clearest and most convincing manner, ie last, as yet published, of the series is an 
able and in some respects remarkable treatise on Fugue. After carefully examining the 
rules from time to time laid down by men in authority, and after patiently testing their 
accuracy by the works of Bach and other great masters, the author is led to declare 
that ‘there is no branch of musical composition in which theory is more widely at variance 
with practice than in that of fugue.’ In stating his own views, he directs attention to the 

rinciples which govern the relation between Subject and Answer. While there is but 
Tittle iversity of opinion as to what should be the features of the subject, there are, on 
the other hand, many conflicting opinions as to the nature of the answer, The theorist 
directs one mode of p d and the comp acts upon another. ‘ This rule,’ says 
the old text-book, ‘is absolute’; yet Bach is found breaking it with good effect. Our 
author wisely declines to submit to the authority of any rule however ancient unless it 
be found in agreement with the general practice of acknowled, Masters. Of course, 
there must be rules for the guidance of students ; and, while rejecting some which have 











Review of E. Prout’s Text-books (continued )— 
little else than age to recommend them, he has ided others supp d by ref 
to fugat works by the greatest writers. In describing a fugue as a composition in 
‘ternary form,’ Mr. Prout says: ‘The first section extends as far as the ena of the last 
entry of the subject or answer in the original keys of tonic and dominant. The second 
or middle section begins with the commencement of the first episode, which modulates 
to any other key than that of tonic or dominant; and the third or final section begins 
with the return of the subject and answer,’ The features of each section are admirauly 
del d, and the ion of the whole fuvue is clearly explained and aptly illus- 
trated. As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical doubtless ta: 
the position of standard works.”—7he Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 

1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in 
No. loth. 


wz, (CATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU. ** 


MENTS (Guipe To INsTRUMENTATION). In paper 
covers, net, 2s. ee os ee ee oe eo o 2/6 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIS- 
geoa, Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. .. és 

9203. Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices... 
In Paper Covers, net, 2/~ 

gy. ( ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 28. 0 see ass 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 


g205 Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 
9206 Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 


N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & 1, Foubert's Place, W. 


























AUGENER’s EDITION, No. 9,200. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
Part I, (A. to Becr), price 1s. net. 


g200b Part II, (Beck to CHACONNE), price 15. net. 
ge0c Part II], (CHaDwick To DISSONANCE), 15. nét. 
gacod Part JV. (Distincro to FunpAmeENraL Bass), 


1s. net. 


Riemann’s DIcTIONARY is a gaa worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprise not only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also a complete description and history of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory, 
definitions of ical art-expres , etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 








y of st » which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete, who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
peedic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, ¢.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhythm (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zsthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. ‘The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved. 

‘MESSRS. AUGENER are bringing out in | nang a handy edition of Dr. H. Riemann’s 
* Dictionary of Music,’ translated by Mr. Shedlock, and furnished with additional matter 
by the author, So far as the first instalment goes, the work has been excellently done, 
especially in the matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appe:r in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come within the scope of a work like 
this, but ¢o the ordinary student the newly issued dicti 7 wilt be of immense va.ue, 
and the name of the translator-who may be suspected of having taken more than a 
translator's part in the compilation of the English biographies—is a guarantee for 
accuracy and thorough research.” —7he New Quarterly Musical Review, August, 1893. 

London: AUGENER & CO.; 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1 Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W, 
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COM a atin 


MAX REGER, 


iste Sonate fiir Violine und Piano. Op. 1, in p moll 
Trio fiir Piano, Violine, und Viola. Op. 2 
ate Sonate fiir Violine und Piano. Op. 
Sechs Lieder fiir eine mittlere Stimme. “e 
Sonate fiir Violoncell und Piano. Op. 5, in F moll 
3 pe fiir ~*~ Alt, ss und Bass, mit Pianoforte- 
begleitung. ey ee 
Orgelstiicke. Op.7 .. 
Bigod § Dieter fiir eine a Stimme. op i 
alzer Capricen fiir Piano zu vier iinden. * Op.9 éé ee 
Sioned Deutsche Tanze, fiir das Pianoforte.zu 4 Hitaden. 2 Hefte. 
Op. to.. <i ee és ee 2 iin each 
6332 Walzer, fiir das Pianoforte zu 2 Hiinden, Op. II. ‘ 2- 
Extracts from Review in Allgemeine Musik Zeitune, J uly 7th, 1893 3 
x Re eger | verfii lige iiber eine ungewoholich starke musikali: sche Erfiadungs- 
raf, die ‘alles G die Motive, die pathetischen in allen Niiancen, 
wie die heiteren, ‘ echeraosen,” "fliegen ihm fdralich zu, quellen ihm unter aen Hinden 
empor, so dass er sich pute ihrer gar nicht erwehren kann, . dann kehbrt 
wieder die Ruhe zuriick und damit auch be kecke, frohliche Heiterkeit, die sich im 
ieee Scherzo (s. Op, 1-3) ausspricht. J iese kleine, klare Form Ly der 
mit wunderv Geschick und die drei Schera der O) 


AS 


2, inp dur 
“Op. 4 


cate ain 


oo . . 


ee al 
Arran HAeeree 








t ( p fre 
eiodert und A. in ruhi gem, -« £., Ergusse dahin Die Form der hee ist 
Knapp und iibersichtlich, so dass hier diet Erg von fast ungetriibter Schonheit 
geboten ee . Reger hat sich gaoz und gar den Brahms'schen Klavierstil 
ignet. aber ‘ iibercrumpft sein Vorbild bei weitem durch eine noch reichere 
Polyphonie. . . falls darf man der weiteren Eetwieang dieses jungen 
Kiinstlers mit grosse Tn Die Proben, die er mit den ersten 5 
veréffentlichten Werken von seinem Kéunnen al shesqebes m hat, berechtigen dazu. 
Wir werden von seinen weiteren Leistungen gern und freudig unsereu Lesern berichten 
und wiinschen nur, dass die guten Hoffaungen, die dieses neu sich erhebende, grosse 
Talent verspricht, sich erfiil'en mégen.” 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert’ 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 








Easy Violin Duets. 


MORCEAUX MELODIQUES 


pour deux Violons avec accompagnement 
de Piano (ad libitum) par 


F. HERMANN. 


No. Op. 26. Net. 
53284 Livre I. Mcrceaux Nos. 1 & 2 evo ‘ on e0 tt 
53286 ~,, IIL. ‘ * $84 oss an ae wee we I— 
§328¢ yy Ill, oe » 5&6 = one pm me ~ I 
s3a8d %” ig ” » 7 3 8 oo hen 
532 » ” » 9& to one pews 
5328f 55 Vi. * y» 11 & 12 - 


oe CF 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate iene E. Bs 3; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





AUGENER’S EDITION 


OF TIIE 


Studies & Pieces for the Pianoforte 


contained in the Syllabus of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians for Examinations in Music, 1894. 


Preliminary Grade. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481a. Price 1s., net. 
(Schmitt, Preparatory exercises ; Kuhlau, Allegro and Andante 
from Sonata in C major ; Schumann, Schnitterliedchen). ) 
Elementary Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,4814. Price ts., net. 
(Schmitt, Preparatory exercises; Bach, Petit Prelude; J. B. 
Cramer, Le petit rien). 

Intermediate Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481c. Price 1s., net. 
(Clementi, Gradus ad Patnassum, Nos. 14 and 7; Bach, 
Preambule in G ; Mozart, F.rst movement o/ Sonata in F.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 














P ETERS’ EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
JANUARY, 1894. Net. 
No. PIANOFORTE SOLOS. s. d@. 
2655 GRIEG. Drei Stiicke aus Sigurd janie. On 56. some 
by the composer..." 1 8 
2656 —— Huldigungsmarsch. Op. 56, No. 3 eee os oe wo BOS 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

2697 GRIEG. Sigurd Jorsalfar, Op. L<m lew wha open 22 
2698 —— Tutdieeeaptenneh. Op. 55, N oe 1 8 
ORCHESTRA. 

2699 GRIEG. Op. 56. Drei Orchesterstiicke zu Sigurd Jorsalfar, 
(1, Vorspiel, 2. Intermezzo, 3 Le Nd 
Full Score ove oe oo 12 — 
Quintet string parts ... s+ ae eee oe wo 8 — 
Wind instruments... see cee teens coe 16 — 
2751 MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 51. Fackeltanz. 
VullGewe xc wes lee limit lle 
ae string parts . oe ee eve ons ow 4 
ind instruments... os ee ooo 12 — 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 1. Foubert’s Place, and 81. Regent Street, W., 
ndon ; and all Music Sellers in Town and Country. 





THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical 
Review. 


No. 4. FEBRUARY. 


1894. 

CONTENTS. 

By J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
By F. CORDER. 

3. Berlioz’s ‘‘Les Troyens.” A Review. 

4. By ROBIN H. LEGGE. 

. Music and Pessimism. By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

. Retrospective . By F. GILBERT WEBB. 

. Musical Literature. By J.A. FULLER MAITLAND. 

. New Musical Publications. 

Obituary. 


1. Palestrina ... 


» 


Modern Musical Notation 


Friedrich Smetana 


onan 


Prick Oné SHILLING. 


The names of Contributors include :—Sir Georce Grove, Dr. A, C. 
Mackenzigz, Dr. C. Husert Parry, Dr. A. Seipt (Weimar), Dr. C 
STEGGALL, Prof. C, Vittiers STANFORD, FREDERICK CoRDER, EBENEZER 
Prout, Joun Tuomas, W. H. Cumminas, C. A. Barry, J. A. FULLER 
MaitLanp, J. S. SHepitock, C. L. Graves, W. Barciay Squire, 
J. D. Rocers, R. A. StrEATFEILD, F. Gitpert Wass, C. F. Aspy 
Wituiams, Rosin H. Lecce, Granvitte Bantock, Erskine ALLON, 
H. Orsmonp ANDERTON, WiLLtiAM Wa.tace, A. Davipson ARNOTT, 
S. J. Apair-Fitz-Geratp, Ernest Newman, W. Asuton Exxis, &c. &c. 





PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
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> S | Novelties.—Instrumental (continued)— 
O pi Foca i ES 0 pie ne ES SCHROEDER, CARL. Vortragsstudien, Eine 


: Sammiung hervorragender und beliebter Ton- 
February est, 3094, by le ner Eévrier, 2094, ches stiicke alter Meister, fiir Violoncell mit Begleitung 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; des Pianoforte bearbeitet : 


1, Foubert’s Place, & 8x Regent Street, London, W. No. 5. J. M, Leclair. Sarabande and Tambourin ... 


All Music printed in England at. Augener’s Music 6. A. Lotti. Aria... 


y z 7. D. Buxtehude, Sarabande and Courante 
Printing Officine, 10, Lexington Struct, London.) 8. G. F. Handel. Sarabande. (Largo) ie 





Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). : VOCAL MUSIC. 
en DANILEWSKY, W. I ponder night, I ponder 
CZIBULKA, A. Schwarze Locken. Op. 217 day (Ich sinne hin, ich’sinne her). Song . 
KIRCHNER, F. Mélodies styriennes, Op. 502 ... HANDEL, G. F.: Select Songs, edited by H. 
MENDELSSOHN. Overture ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” Op. 95- Heale :— 
Transcribed by E. Pauer. (No. 45) No. 6. Total Eclipse. (Tenor). From Samson ... 
6282 NOSKOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Seneeee, Cing 7. So shall the lute and harp awake. Recit. 
Piéces. Op. 46. (Sérénade meet, Chan — (Soprano), From Judas Macca- 
i la value, Ariono, C tto, Chant = iene ae 
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